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T was  on  one  of  the  tnoft  pleafing 


Mornings  in  the  laft  Summer,  that 


Sfe/  Jitfl  Crito  ftole  from  theNoife  and  Buftle 
of  the  Town,  to  enjoy  an  agreeable 
Day,  or  Two,  with  his  Friend  Ti- 
manthes  in  the  Country.  Timanthes  received 
him  with  all  that  Joy  and  Pleafure  which  is  ufual  be- 
tween Friends,  who  love  one  another  entirely  ; 
and  who  have  not  met  for  a confiderable  Time. 
He  fhewed  him  his  new  Grove,  and  Gardens  •, 
and,  as  they  were  walking  in  the  latter,  “ Since 
the  Weather  begins  to  be  fo  warm  (fays  he),  if 
you  like  it,  we  will  dine  under  that  open  Tent. 
The  Air  there  will  be  refrefhing  to  you  ; and  will 
bring  us  the  Smell  of  the  Orange  and  Lemon- 
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Trees  which  furround  it,  without  breaking  that 
View  of  the  Country,  of  which  you  ufed  to  be  fo 
fond.  When  I placed  them  there,  I had  you  in 
my  Thoughts  *,  and  imagined  it  might  be  & fa- 
vourite Seat  of  yours,  whenever  you  came  hither  •, 
which  I wifh  your  Affairs  would  fuffer  to  be  much 
oftener.”  Indeed  the  Spot  was  fo  well  chofcn, 
that  it  made  not  only  their  Dinner,  but  even  their 
Converfation  together  after  it,  the  more  agreeable 
and  as  they  were  (till  fitting  and  enjoying  them- 
felves  there,  for  fome  time  into  the  Afternoon  •,  a 
Servant  came  to  letTiMANTHEs  know,  that  Mile- 
si  us  was  juft  alighted ; and  was  coming  toward  them. 
“ Though  in  general  I fhould  not  have  chofen  to 
be  interrupted  To-day  (fays  Tim  anthes),  lam  not 
forry  for  Milesius’s  Vifit  at  prefent  ; becaufe  his 
Gaiety  may  ferve  a little  to  divert  you.”  “And 
I,  fays  Crito,  love  every  thing  that  you  love  ; and 
fhall  therefore  go  with  Pleafure  with  you  to  meet 
him.”  Milesius  came  up  to  them  with  his  ufual 
Vivacity  in  his  Face,  and  Behaviour;  and,  after  a 
fhort  Compliment,  or  Two,  they  alffat  down  to- 
gether again  under  the  Tent. 

They  foon  fell  into  a Converfation,  which, 
though  it  might  not  be  fo  folid,  was  at  leaft  more 
lively  and  joyous  than  their  former.  Tim  anthes 
could  not  help  obferving  upon  it.  “ You  (fays 
he),  Milesius,  give  Life  to  the  Company  when- 
ever you  come  *,  but  I am  particular^  glad  of  your 
coming  hither  To-day,  becaufe  my  Fri  n ' Crito, 
on  his  Arrival  this  Morning,  feemed  to  have  the 
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Remains  of  fomething  of  a Melancholy  on  his 
Face ; but,  fince  your  joining  us,  the  (Jloud  has  been 
gradually  clearing  up,  and  feems  now  quite  driven 
away.  I would  not  then  take  any  Notice  of  it  to 
him,  for  fear  of  opprefflng  the  Mind  of  my  Friend 
whilft  too  much  afflicted  ; but,  as  it  now  appears 
to  have  been  only  a palling  Cloud,  I could  wiffl 
to  afk  the  Caufe  of  it  •,  that  I might  endeavour  to 
alleviate  his  Concern,  if  in  my  Power ; and  if  not, 
that  at  leaft  I might  lhare  it  with  him.’5  44  I am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  (replied  Crito,  with  a 
Caft  of  the  fame  Concern  returning  on  his  Face), 
for  your  Tendernef,  for  me,  on  this,  and  all  other 
Occafions : But  if  you  obferved  any  thing  of  Sor- 
row about  me  on  my  Firft  coming  in,  I can  af- 
fure  you,  that  it  was  not  for  any  Misfortune  that 
has  happened  to  myfelf ; nor  any  new  Misfortune 
to  any  of  our  Friends : Whatever  you  faw  in  me 
of  that  kind,  mu  ft  have  been  occafioned  by  the 
Vifit  I made  this  Morning.  You  both  know  the 
Beauty  and  Merits  of  Mrs.  B * * * , as  well  as 
what  a Bruts  of  a Hufband  fhe  has  the  Misfortune 
to  be  married  to.  I juft  called  there,  before  I fet 
out *,  and,  on  the  Servant’s  telling  me,  that  his 
Lady  had  been  up  fome  time,  and  was  fitting  in 
the  Room  next  the  Garden  ; as  my  near  Relation 
to  her  gave  me  the  Liberty  of  going  on  without 
fending  in  my  Name,  I walked  toward  the  Room  ; 
and  found  the  Door  only  juft  open  enough,  to  let 
me  fee  her  leaning  on  a Couch,  with  her  Head 
refted  negligently  on  one  Hand,  whilft  with  the 
other  fhe  was  wiping  away  a Tear,  that  ftole  fi- 
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lently  down  her  Cheek.  The  Diftrefs  in  her  Coun- 
tenance, and  the  little  Confufion  that  appeared 
about  her  Eyes,  on  her  Firfl  difcovering  me  (juft 
as  I was  doubting  whether  I fhould  retire  or  not), 
added  fo  much  to  the  other  Beauties  of  her  Face, 
that  I think  I never  faw  her  look  fo  charming  in 
my  Life.  “ Stay,  Sir  (fays  fhe) ; for  you,  I am 
fure,  can  excufe  this  little  Overflow  of  Weaknefs 
in  me. — My  poor,  dear,  Jacky! — If  Heaven  had 
fpared  him  to  me,  he  would  this  very  Day  have 
been  Seven  Years  old.  What  a pretty  little  Com- 
panion fhould  1 have  had  in  him,  to  have  diverted 
me  in  fome  of  the  many  Hours  that  I now  pafs 
alone  ?”  I diflembled  my  being  but  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  Occafion  of  her  Sorrows ; 
jpined  with  her  in  lamenting  the  Lofs  Ihe  had  men- 
tioned ; and,  as  foon  as  1 could,  led  the  Conven- 
tion into  another  Chanel  ; and  faid  every  thing  I 
could  think  of,  to  divert  her  Mind  from  the  Ob- 
jeft  that  I knew  afflicted  her.  By  Degrees,  fhe 
recovered  her  ufual  Behaviour*,  but,  through  all 
the  Calmnefs  and  Plcafingnefs  of  it,  there  was 
ftill  a Cloud  hanging  about  her  Eyes,  which  be- 
trayed Part  of  the  Uneaflnefs  that  fhe  daily  fuffers 
under  in  her  Heart.  Good  Pleaven!  how  is  it 
poflible  that  any  human  Creature  fhould  treat  fq 
much  Gqodnefs,  and  fo  many  Charms,  with  fo 
much  Barbarity  of  Behaviour!” — We  all  know 
the  Vilenefs  of  the  Man,  cried  Milesius,  as  well  as 
the  Beauty  and  good  Qualities  of  his  Lady  ; but, 
pray,  how  come  you  to  think,  that  her  Sufferings 
fhould  add  tp  her  Charms  ? or  that  a Diftrefs,  like 
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her’s,  could  ever  be  pleafing  to  the  Lye  ? Some 
People  have  got  fuch  ftrange,  unintelligible  Notions 
of  Beauty  l — “ Was  I to  let  you  into  all  my 
Thoughts  about  Beauty,  replied  Crito,  what  I hap- 
pened to  mention  juft  now  would,  perhaps,  appear 
far  from  being  unintelligible  to  you.  To  own 
the  Truth,  I have  thought  on  this  Subject  (which 
is  ufually  rather  viewed  with  too  much  Pleafure, 
than  confidered  with  any  thing  of  Judgment) 
more  gravely  at  leaft,  I dare  fay,  than  ever  you 
have : And  if  you  was  to  provoke  me  a little  far- 
ther, I do  not  know  whether  I could  not  lay  down 
to  you  a fort  of  Scheme  on  it ; which  might  go  a 
good  Way  not  only  toward  clearing  up  this,  but 
moft  of  the  other  Difficulties  that  fo  often  occur  in 
talking  of  it.1 5 — I ffiould  as  foon  think  of  difiedt- 
irig  a Rainbow,  fays  Milesius,  as  of  forming  grave 
and  punctual  Notions  of  Beauty.  Who,  for 
Heaven’s  fake,  can  reduce  to  Rules,  what  is  fo 
quick,  and  fo  variable,  as  to  be  ftiifting  its  Ap- 
pearances every  Moment,  on  the  moft  delightful 
Faces? — “ And  why  are  thofe  Faces  the  moft  de- 
lightful, in  which  that  happens?”  fays  Crito. — 
Nay,  that  is  one  of  the  very  things  I could  leaft 
pretend  to  account  for,  replied  Milesius.  I am 
fatisfied  with  feeing  that  they  are  fo ; ’tis  a Subject 
that  I never  yet  had  a Tingle  Defire  to  reafon  upon  ; 
and  I can  very  willingly  leave  it  to  you,  to  be  a 
Philofopher  in  Love.  — But  ferioufly,  interpofed 
Timanthes,  turning  toward  Crito,  if  you  have 
ever  found  Leifure  and  Calmnefs  enough  to  think 
fteadily  on  fp  uncertain^  and  fo  engaging  a Subjcrdt ; 
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why  fhould  not  you  oblige  us  with  the  Refult  of 
your  Thoughts  upon  it  ? Let  me  beg  it  of  you, 
as  a Favour  to  both  of  us  ; for  I am  fure  it  will 
be  agreeable  to  both:  And  if  you  refufe  me,  I 
am  refolved  to  join  with  Milesius  in  “believing,  that 
it  is  incapable  of  having  any  thing  faid  fyftemati- 
cally,  or  even  regularly,  about  it. — c<  You  know, 
fays  Crito,  how  little  I love  to  have  all  the  Talk 
to  myfelf ; and  what  you  propofe  may  take  me  up 
an  Hour,  or  Two : But  if  I mud  launch  out  into 
fo  wide  a Subjedt,  it  will  be  very  necefiary,  that  I 
fhould  begin  with  telling  you  what  I chiefly  pro- 
pofe to  conflder,  and  what  not. 


JgVERY  Objedt  that  is  pleafing  to  the  Eye,  when 
looked  upon,  or  delightful  to  the  Mind,  on  Re- 
colledlion,  may  be  called  beautiful ; fo  that  Beauty, 
in  general,  may  ftretch  as  wide  as  the  vifible  Crea- 
tion, or  even  as  far  as  the  Imagination  can  go ; 
which  is  a fort  of  new  or  fecondary  Creation. 
Thus  we  fpeak  not  only  of  the  Beauties  of  an  en- 
gaging Profpedt,  of  the  rifing  or  fctting  Sun,  or 
of  a fine  darry  Heaven  ; but  of  thofe  of  a Pidlure, 
Statue,  or  Building*,  and  even  of  the  Adtions, 
Charadters,  or  Thoughts  of  Men.  In  the  greater 
Part  of  thefe,  there  may  be  almod  as  many  falfe 
Beauties,  as  there  are  real ; according  to  the  differ- 
ent Taftes  of  Nations,  and  Men  *,  fo  that  if  any 
one  was  to  confider  Beauty  in  its  fulled  Extent,  it 
could  not  be  done  without  the  greated  Confufion. 
I (hall  therefore  confine  my  Snbjedt  to  vifible 
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Beauty  ; and  of  that,  to  fuch  only  as  may  be  called 
perfonal,  or  human  Beauty  ; and  that  again,  to 
fuch  as  is  natural  or  real,  and  not  fuch  as  is  only 
national  or  cqftomary  ; for  I would  not  have  you 
imagine,  that  I would  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  beautiful  thick  Lips  of  the  good  People  of 
Bantam , or  the  excefhve  fmall  Feet  of  the  Ladies  of 
Quality  in  China. 

I am  apt  to  think,  that  every  thing  belonging 
to  Beauty  (by  which  I need  not  repeat  to  you,  at 
every  Turn,  that  I mean  real  perfonal  Beauty), 
would  fall  under  one  or  other  of  thefe  Four  Heads; 
Color,  Form,  Exprefiion,  and  Grace.  The  Two 
former  of  which  I fhould  look  upon  as  the 'Body, 
and  the  Two  latter  as  the  Soul,  of  Beauty. 

THO5  Color  ’be  the  lowed  of  all  the  confli-  ' 
tuent  Parts  of  Beauty,  ye^is  it  vulgarly  the  molt 
{li  iking,  and  the  molt  obferved.  For  which  there 
is  a very  obvious  Reafon  to  be  given  ; that  “ every 
body  can  fee,  and  very  few  can  judge;55  the  Beau- 
ties of  Color  requiring  much  lefs  of  Judgment, 
than  either  of  the  other  Three.  I fhall  therefore 
have  much  lefs  to  fay  of  it,  than  of  each  of  the 
others;  and  fhall  only  give  you  Two  or  Three 
Qbfervations,  relating  to  it. 

As  to  the  Color  of  the  Body  in  genera],  the 
mod  beautiful  perhaps  that  ever  was  imagined,  was 
that  which  Apelles  expreffed  in  his  famous  Venus ; 

and 
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and  which,  though  the  Pi&ure  itfelf  be  loft,  Ci- 
cero has  in  fome  Degree  preferved  to  us,  in  his  f 
excellent  Defcription  of  it.  It  was  (as  we  learn 
from  him),  a fine  Red,  beautifully  intermixt  and 
incorporated  with  White  ; and  diffufed,  in  its  due 
Proportions,  through  each  Part  of  the  Body.  Such 
are  the  Defcriptions  of  a moft  beautiful  Skin,  in  § 
feveral  of  the  Roman  Poets  ; and  fuch  often  is  the 
Coloring  of  Titian , and  particularly,  in  his  fleep- 
ing  Venus , or  whatever  other  Beauty  that  charm- 
ing Piece  was  meant  to  reprefent. 


f Ulud  video  pugnare  te,  fpecies  ut  qusdam  fit  Deorum ; 
quae  nihil  concreti  habeat,  nihil  folidi,  nihil  exprefli,  nihil 
eminentis : fitque  pura,  levis,  perlucida.  Dicemus  ergo  idem, 
quod  in  Venere  Coa;  corpus  non  eft,  fed  fimile  corpori:  nec 
ille  fufus  et  candore  mixtus  rubor  fanguis  eft,  fed  quaedam  fan- 
guinis  fimilitudo.  Cicero  de  Natura  Deor.  lib . I. 

§ Thus  Virgil , in  the  Blufh  of  his  Lavinia  ; 

Accepit  vocem  lacrymis  Lavinia  matris, 

Flagrantes  perfufa  genas ; cui  plurimus  ignem 
Subjecit  rubor,  & calefatta  per  ora  cucurrit : 

Indum  fanguineo  veluti  violaverit  oftro 

Si  quis  ebur,  aut  mixta  rubent  ubi  lilia  multa 

Alba  rosa  ; tales  virgo  dabat  ore  colores.  JEn.  1 2.  69. 

Ovid,  in  his  Narcijfus ; 

Impubefque  genas,  et  eburnea  colla,  decufque 

Oris ; & in  niveo  miftum  candore  rubor em,  Met.  3.  423* 

And  Tibullus,  in  his  Apollo  ; 

Candor  erat,  qualem  praefert  Latonia  luna; 

Et  color  in  niveo  corpore  purpureus. 

XJt  juveni  prim  urn  virgo  dedudta  mari.to 
lnficitur  teneras  ore  rubente  genas : 

Ut  quum  contexunt  amaranthis  alba  puellae 
Lilia  j & autumno  Candida  mala  rubent. 

Lib.  2.  El.  3.  1 1.' 

The 
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The  Reafon  why  thefe  Colors  pleafe  fo  much  is 
not  only  their  natural  Livelinefs,  nor  the  much 
greater  Charms  they  obtain  from  their  being  pro- 
perly blended  together,  but  is  alfo  owing  in  fome 
Degree  to  the  Idea  they  carry  with  them  of  good 
Health  j f without  which,  all  Beauty  grows  lan- 
guid and  lefs  engaging ; and  with  which  it  always 
recovers  an  additional  Life  and  Luftre. 

As  to  the  Color  of  the  Face  in  particular,  a great 
deal  of  its  Beauty  is  owing  (befide  the  Caufes  I 
have  already  mentioned)  to  Variety  *,  that  being 
defigned  by  Nature  for  the  greatefl  Concourfe  of 
different  Colors,  of  any  Part  in  the  human  Body. 
Colors  pleafe  by  Oppofition  ; and  it  is  in  the  Face 
that  they  are  the  moff  diverfified,  and  the  molt 
oppofed. 

You  would  laugh  out  perhaps,  if  I was  to  tell 
you,  that  the  fame  Thing,  which  makes  a fine 
Evening,  makes  a fine  Face  (I  mean  as  to  the  par- 
ticular Part  of  Beauty  I am  now  fpeaking  of)  •,  and 
yet  this,  I believe,  is  very  true. 

The  Beauty  of  an  Evening  Sky,  about  the 
Setting  of  the  Sun,  is  owing  to  the  Variety  of 
Colors  that  are  fcattered  along  the  Face  of  the 
Heavens.  It  is  the  fine  red  Clouds,  intermixt 
with  white,  and  fometimes  darker  ones,  with  the 


f Venuftas  et  pulcbritudo  corporis  fecerni  non  poteft  a 
yaletudme.  Cicero  deOjficiis,  lib.  j.  §.95, 
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azure  Bottom  appearing  here  and  there  between 
them,  which  makes  all  that  beautiful  Compofition, 
that  delights  the  Eye  fo  much,  and  gives  fuch  a 
fcrene  Pleafure  to  the  Heart.  In  the  fame  manner, 
if  you  confider  fome  beautiful  Faces,  you  may  ob- 
fervc,  that  it  is  much  the  fame  Variety  of  Colors, 
which  gives  them  that  pleafing  Look ; which  is  fo 
apt  to  attraft  the  Eye,  and  but  too  often  to  engage 
the  Heart.  For  all  this  Sort  of  Beauty  is  refolv- 
able  into  a proper  Variation  of  Flefh  Color  and 
Red,  with  the  clear  Bluenefs  of  the  Veins  pleafing- 
ly  intermixt  about  the  Temples  and  the  Going  off 
of  the  Cheeks,  and  fet  off  by  the  Shades  of  full 
Eyebrows  j and  of  the  Hair,  when  it  falls  in  a 
proper  Manner  round  the  Face. 

It  is  for  much  the  fame  Reafon,  that  the  befl 
Landfchape-painters  have  been  generally  obferved 
to  chufe  the  autumnal  Fart  of  the  Year  for  their 
Pieces,  rather  than  the  Spring.  They  prefer  the 
Variety  of  Shades  and  Colors,  though  in  their 
Decline,  to  all  their  Frefhnefs  and  Verdure  in  their 
Infancy  *,  and  think  all  the  Charms  and  Livelinefs 
even  of  the  Spring  more  than  compenfated  by  the 
Choice,  Oppofition,  and  Richnefs  of  Colors,  that 
appear  almoft  on  every  Tree  in  the  Autumn. 

Though  one’s  Judgment  is  fo  apt  to  be  guided 
by  fome  particular  Attachments  (and  that  more 
perhaps  in  this  Part  of  Beauty  than  any  other), 
yet  I am  a good  deal  perfuaded,  that  a complete 
brown  Beauty  is  really  preferable  to  a perfeft  fair 
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one ; the  bright  Brown  giving  a Luftre  to  all  the 
other  Colors,  a Vivacity  to  the  Eyes,  and  a Rich- 
nels  to  the  whole  Look,  which  one  feeks  in  vain 
in  the  whited  and  mod  tranfparent  Skins.  Ra- 
phael's mod  charming  Madonna  is  a brunette  Beau- 
ty ; and  his  earlier  Madonna’s  (thofe  I mean  of 
his  middle  Stile)  are  generally  of  a lighter  and 
Ids  pleafmg  Complexion.  All  the  bed  Artids  in 
the  nobled  Age  of  Painting,  about  Leo  the  Tenth’s 
Time,  ufed  this  deeper  and  richer  Kind  of  color- 
ing ; and  I fear  one  might  add,  that  the  glaring 
Lights  introduced  by  Guido , went  a great  Way  to- 
1 ward  the  Declenfion  of  that  Art ; as  the  enfeebling 
of  the  C colors  by  Carlo  Marat  (or,  if  you  pleafe,  by 
his  Followers)  hath  fince  almod  completed  the 
Fall  of  it  in  Italy . 

I have  but  one  thing  more  to  mention,  before  I 
quit  this  Head  *,  that  I fhoukl  chufe  to  compre- 
hend fome  Things  under  this  Article  of  Color* 
which  are  not  perhaps  commonly  meant  by  that 
Name.  As  that  appearing  Sofcnefs  or  Silkinefs  of 
fome  Skins,  that  Magdalen-look  in  fome  fine 


'f'  The  Look  here  meant  is  moft  frequently  expreft  by  the 
beft  Painters  in  their  Magdalns  \ in  which,  if  there  were  no 
Tears  on  the  Face,  you  would  fee,  by  the  humid  Rednefs  of 
the  Skin,  that  the  had  been  weeping  extremely.  There  is  a 
very  ftrong  Inftance  of  this  in  a Magdalen  by  Le  Bruis,  in  one 
of  the  Churches  at  Paris  ; and  feveral  by  Titia.f?}  in  Italy  ; the 
very  beft  of  which  is  at  the  Barberigo  Palace  at  Venice:  In 
fpeaking  of  which,  Rofalba  hardly  went  too  far,  when  (he 
faid,  “ It  wept  all  over  or  (in  the  very  Words  (he  ufed), 
“ Elle  pleure  jufqu’  aux  bouts  de  doix.” 

C i v Faces, 
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Faces,  after  weeping ; that  Brightnefs,  as  well  as 
Tint,  of  the  Hair  ; that  Ludre  of  Health,  that 
fhines  forth  upon  the  Features  * that  Luminoufnefs 
that  appears  in  fome  Eyes,  and  that  fluid  Fire,  or 
Gliflening,  in  others:  Some  of  which  are  of  a 
Nature  fo  much  fuperior  to  the  common  Beauties 
of  Color,  that  they  make  it  doubtful  whether  they 
fhould  not  have  been  ranked  under  a higher  Clafs ; 
and  referved  for  the  Exprefilon  of  the  Paflions ; 
but  I would  willingly  give  every  thing  it’s  Due, 
and  therefore  mention  them  here ; becaufe  I think 
even  the  mod  doubtful  of  them  belong  partly  to 
this  Head,  as  well  as  partly  to  the  other. 


FORM  takes  in  the  Turn  of  each  Part,  as  well 
as  the  Symmetry  of  the  whole  Body,  even  to  the 
Turn  of  an  Eyebrow,  or  the  Falling  of  the  Hair. 
I fhould  think  too.  that  the  Attitude,  while  fixt, 
ought  to  be  reckoned  under  this  Article : By  which 
I do  not  only  mean  the  Pofture  of  the  Perfon, 
but  the  Pofition  of  each  Part  5 as  the  Turning  of 
the  Neck,  the  Extending  of  the  Hand,  the  Placing 
of  a Foot  *,  and  fo  on  to  the  mod  minute  Parti- 
culars. 

The  general  Caufe  of  Beauty  in  the  Form  or 
Shape  in  both  Sexes  is  a Proportion,  or  an  Union 
and  Harmony,  § in  all  Parts  of  the  Body. 


§ Pulchritudo  corporis  apta  compofitione  membrorum 
mo  vet  oculos ; Sc  dele&at  hoc  ipfo,  quod  inter  fe  omnes  par- 
tes quodain  lepore  confentiunt.  Cicero  de  Off.  lib.  1.  §.91. 

The 
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The  diftinguifhing  Character  of  Beauty  in  the 
Female  Form,  is  Delicacy  and  Softnefs;  and  in 
the  Male,  either  apparent  Strength,  or  Agility. 

The  fineft  Exemplars  that  can  be  feen  for  the 
former,  is  the  Venus  of  Medici ; and  for  the  Two 
latter,  the  Hercules  Farnefe  and  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere. 

There  is  one  thing  indeed  in  the  lafi:  of  thefe 
Figures,  which  exceeds  the  Bounds  of  our  prefent 
Enquiry  ; what  I have  heard  an  Italian  Artift  call, 
II  fovra  umano  \ and  what  we  may  call  the  Tran- 
fcendent,  or  Cdeftial*.  *Tis  fomething  diftinct 


* This  is  mentioned,  or  hinted  at,  by  feveral  of  the  Ro- 
man Writers: 

Humanam  fupra  formam.  — " —Pbadrus,  lib.  4.  f 23, 

Forma  nifi  in  veras  non  cadit  ilia  Deas. 

Ovid.  Her.  Epiji.  18.  68. 

— Hoc  asre,  Ceres ; hoc,  lucida  Gnoffis : 

Ulo  Maia  tholo;  Venus  hoc,  non  improba,  faxo: 

Accipiunt  vultus  non  indignata  decoros 
Numina — * Statius , lib.  5..  Sylv.  1.  233. 

In  quiete vifa  fpecies  viri  majoris  quam  pro  humane 

habitu,  augufiiorifque.  Livy , lib.  8.  §.6. 

Os  humerofque  Deo  fimilis  j namque  ipfa  decorani 
Caefariem  nato  genetrix,  lumenque  juventae 
Purpureum,  & lsetos  oculis  afflarat  honores  : 

Quale  manus  addunt  ebori  decus ; aut  ubi  flavo 
Argentum,  Pariufve  lapis,  circumdatur  auro. 

Virgil.  JEn.  I.  593. 

Magnae  mentis  opus,  

Currus,  et  equos,  faciefque  Deorum 

Afpicere.  — — — ■ Juvenal.  Sat.  7.  68. 

from 
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from  all  human  Beauty,  and  of  a Nature  greatly 
fuperior  to  it  •,  fomething  that  feems  like  an  Air  of 
Divinity  : Which  is  expred,  or  at  lead:  is  to  be 
traced  out,  in  but  very  few  Works  of  the  Artifts ; 
and  of  which  fcarce  any  of  the  Poets  have  caught 
any  Ray  in  their  Defcriptions  (or  perhaps  even  in 
their  Imagination),  except  Homer  and  Virgil, 
among  the  Antients ; and  our  Shakefpear , and 
Milton , among  the  Moderns. 

The  Beauty  of  the  mere  human  Form  is  much 
fuperior  to  that  of  Color  and  it  may  be  partly 
for  this  Reafon,  that  when  one  is  obferving  the 
fined  Works  of  the  Artifts  at  Rome  (where  there 
is  dill  the  nobled  polledtion  of  any  in  the  World), 
one  feels  the  Mind  more  druck  and  more  charmed 
with  the  capital  Statues,  than  with  the  Pictures  of 
the  greated  Maders. 

One  of  the  old  Roman  Poets,  in  fpeaking  of  a 
very  handfome  Man,  who  was  Candidate  for  the 
Prize  in  fome  of  the  public  Games,  fays,  that 
he  was  much  expedfed  and  much  admired  by  all 
the  Spedtators,  at  his  fird  Appearance  •,  but  that, 
when  he  flung  off  his  Robes,  and  difcovered 
the  whole  Beauty  of  his  Shape  all  together,  it 
was  fo  fuperior,  that  it  quite  * extinguiihed  the 

Beauties 


* Arcada  Parthenopasum 

Appellant,  denfique  cient  cava  murmura  Circi  ; 
Tandem  expettatus  volucri  fuper  agmina  faltu 
Emkat ; 8c  torto  chlamydem  diffibulat  auro  : 


EfFulfere 
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Beauties  they  had  before  fo  much  admired  in  his 
Face. 

I have  often  felt  much  the  fame  Effeft  in  view- 
ing the  Venus  of  Medici..  If  you  obferve  the  Face 
only,  it  appears  extremely  beautiful ; but  if  you 
confider  all  the  other  Elegances  of  her  Make,  the 
Beauty  of  her  Face  becomes  lefs  ftriking,  and  is 
almoft  loft  in  fuch  a Multiplicity  of  Charms. 

Whoever  would  learn  what  makes  the  Beauty 
of  each  Part  of  the  human  Body,  may  find  it  laid 
down,  pretty  much  at  large,  by  f Felibien  ; or 

may 


Effulfere  artus,  membrorumque  omnis  aperta  eft 

Laetitia ; infignefque  humeri,  nec  pedtora  nudis 

Deteriora  genis : latuitque  in  corpore  vultus. 

Statius  Theb.  6.  573. 

•j*  In  his  Entretiens , root.  2.  p.  14. — 45.  The  chief  of 
what  he  fays  there,  on  the  Beauty  of  the  different  Parts  of  the 
Female  Form,  is  as  follows. 

That  the  Head  fhould  be  well  rounded  ; and  look  rather  in- 
clining todmall  than  large. 

The  Forehead  white,  fmooth,  and  open  ( not  with  the  Hair 
growing  down  too  deep  upon  it) ; neither  flat  nor  prominent, 
but  like  the  Head,  well-rounded  ; and  rather  fmall  in  Pro- 
portion than  large. 

The  Hairy  either  bright,  black,  or  brown  ; not  thin,  but 
full  and  waving  ; and  if  it  falls  in  moderate  Curls,  the  better. 
The  Flack  is  particularly  ufeful  for  fetting  off  the  Whitenefs 
of  the  Neck  and  Skin. 

The  Ejesy  black,  chefnut,  or  blue ; clear,  bright,  and 
lively  ; and  rather  large  in  Proportion  than  fmall. 

The  Eyehronvsy  well  divided,  rather  full  than  thin  ; femicir- 
cular,  and  broader  in  the  Middle  than  at  the  Ends > of  a neat 
Turn,  but  not  formal. 


The 
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may  ftudy  it  with  more  Pleafure  to  himfelf,  in  the 
fineft  Pictures  and  Statues  •,  and  I am  forced  to 

have 


The  Checks  fhould  not  be  wide ; fhould  have  a Degree  of 
Plumpnefs,  with  the  Red  and  White  finely  blended  together ; 
and  fhould  look  firm  and  foft. 

The  Ear  fhould  be  rather  fmall  than  large;  well  folded, 
and  with  an  agreeable  Tinge  of  Red. 

The  No/e  fhould  be  placed  fo  as  to  divide  the  Face  into 
Two  equal  Parts ; fhould  be  of  a moderate  Size,  ftrait,  and 
well-fquared ; though  fometimes  a little  Rifing  in  theNofe, 
which  is  but  juft  perceivable,  may  give  a very  graceful  Look 
to  it. 

The  Mouth  fhould  be  fmall ; and  the  Lips,  not  of  equal 
Thicknefs : They  fhould  be  well-turned,  fmall,  rather  than 
grofs ; foft,  even  to  the  Eye;  and  with  a living  Red  in  them. 
A truly  pretty  Mouth,  is  like  a Rofe-bud  that  is  beginning 
to  blow. 

The  Teeth  fhould  be  middle  fized,  white,  well-ranged, 
and  even. 

The  Chin,  of  a moderate  Size;  white,  foft,  and  agreeably 
rounded. 

The  Neck  fhould  be  white,  ftrait,  and  of  a foft,  eafy,  and 
flexible  Make,  rather  lo“ng  than  fhort ; lefs  above,  and  en- 
creafing  gently  toward  the  Shoulders:  The  Whitenefs  and 
Delicacy  of  its  Skin  fhould  be  continued,  or  rather  go  on  im- 
proving, to  the  Bofom. 

The  Skin  in  general  fhould  be  white,  properly  tinged  with 
Red ; with  an  apparent  Softnefs,  and  a Look  of  thriving 
Health  in  it. 

The  Shoulders  fhould  be  white,  gently  fpread,  and  with  a 
much  fofter  Appearance  of  Strength,  than  in  thofe  of  Men. 

The  Arm  fhould  be  white,  round,  firm,  and  foft;  and 
more  particularly  fo  from  the  Elbow  to  the  Hands. 

The  Hand  fhould  unite  infenfibly  with  the  Arm  ; juft  as  it 
does  in  the  Statue  of  the  Venus  of  Medici . They  fhould  be 
long,  and  delicate;  and  even  the  Joints  and  nervous  Parts  of 
them  fhould  be  without  either  any  Hardnefs  or  Drinefs. 

The  Fingers  fhould  be  fine,  long,  round,  and  foft;  fmall, 
and leflening  toward  the  Tips  of  them:  And  the  Nails  long, 
rounded  at  the  Ends,  and  pellucid. 


2. 
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have  recourfe  to  them  fo  often,  becaufe  in  Life 
we  commonly  fee  but  a fmall  Part  of  the  human 
Body  ; molt  of  it  being  either  difguifed,  or  altered, 
by  what  we  call  Drefs. 

I was  acquainted,  for  fome  Years,  with  a Lady 
who  has  as  pretty  a made  Head  and  Neck  as  can 
be  conceived  ; and  never  knew  any  thing  of  the 
Matter,  till  I happened  one  Morning  to  catch  her 
at  her  Toilet,  before  fhe  had  deformed  herfelf  by 
putting  on  her  Headcloaths. 

If  that  beautiful  round  Oak,  with  fo  fine  and 
ftrait  a Body,  had  a Tent  or  Hoping  Building, 
coming  down  from  the  Top  of  its  Trunk  to  the 
Ground,  all  round  it,  and  Two  or  Three  Sheets 
fiung  over  the  greatefl  Part  of  its  Head,  we 
fhould  fcarce  be  able  to  know,  whether  it  was  a 
beautiful  Tree  or  not:  And  fuch  is  the  circling 
Hoop,  that  the  Women  wear  in  fome  Countries ; 
and  the  vaft  Wad  of  Linen,  that  they  carry  upon 
their  Head  in  others. 


The  Bofom  fhould  be  white,  and  charming ; and  the  Breads 
equal  in  Roundnefs,  Whitenefs,  and  Firmnefs;  neither  toQ 
much  elevated,  nor  too  much  depreft ; rifing  gently,  and  very 
diftindlly  feparated ; in  one  Word,  juft  like  thofe  of  the  Venus 
of  Medici. 

The  Sides  fhould  be  long,  and  the  Hips  wider  than  the 
Shoulders ; and  fhould  turn  off  as  they  do  in  the  fame  Venus ; 
and  go  down  rounding,  and  leffening  gradually  to  the  Knee. 

The  Knee  fhould  be  even,  and  well-rounded;  the  Legs 
ftrait,  but  varied  by  a proper  Rounding  of  the  more  flefhy 
Part  of  them;  and  the  Feet  finely  turned,  white  and  little. 

D The 
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The  old  Heathens  ufed  to  cover  the  fineft  Sta- 
tues of  their  Gods  all  over  with  long  Robes,  on 
their  greateft  Feftivals:  What  a Figure  would  the 
Venus  of  Medici , or  the  Apollo  Belvedere , make, 
in  fuch  a Drefs  ? 

I don’t,  to  this  Day,  know,  whether  the  fa- 
mous Lady  of  Loretto  be  well  or  ill  fhaped  *,  for, 
though  I have  feen  her  feveral  times,  I have  never 
leen  her  without  a fort  of  Hoop-petticoat,  very 
much  ftiffened  with  Pearls  and  Jewels,  and  reach- 
ing all  down  her  Body  ; quite  from  her  Neck,  to 
her  Feet.  Queen  Elizabeth  might  have  been  well- 
fhaped  to  as  little  Purpofe,  or  ill-fhaped  with  as 
much  Security,  in  the  vaft  Fardingal  and  puffc 
Robes,  that  we  generally  fee  her  fwell’d  out  with, 
in  her  Pi&ures. 

And  we  do  not  only  thus,  in  a great  meafure, 
hide  Beauty  ; but  even  injure,  and  kill  it,  by  fome 
Parts  of  our  Drefs.  A Child  is  no  fooner  born 
into  the  World,  than  it  is  bound  up,  almoft  as 
firmly  as  an  old  Egyptian  Mummy,  in  feveral 
Folds  of  Linen.  It  is  in  vain  for  him  to  give  all  the 
Signs  of  Diftrefs  that  Nature  has  put  in  his  Pow:^r, 
to  fliew  how  much  he  fuffers  whilft  they  are  thus 
imprifoning  his  Lambs  *,  or  all  the  Signs  of  Joy, 
every  time  they  are  fee  at  Liberty.  In  a few  Mi- 
nutes, the  old  Witch,  who  prefides  over  his  in- 
firmelt  Days,  falls  to  tormenting  him  afrefli,  and 
winds  him  up  again  in  his  deftined  Confinement, 
When  he  comes  to  be  dreft  like  a Man,  he  has 

Liga- 
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Ligatures  applied  to  his  Arms,  Legs,  and  Middle, 
in  fhort,  all  over  him  ; to  prevent  the  natural  Cir- 
culation of  his  Blood,  and  make  him  lefs  adlive 
and  healthy  ; and  if  it  be  a Child  of  the  tenderer 
Sex,  fhe  muft  be  bound  yet  more  (Ireightly  about  the 
Waift  and  Stomach;  to  acquire  a Difproportion, 
that  Nature  never  meant  in  her  Shape.  I have 
heard  a very  nice  Critic  in.  Beauty  fay,  that  he  was 
never  well  acquainted  with  any  Woman  in  Eng- 
land, that  was  not  in  fome  Degree  crooked  ; and 
I have  often  heard  another  Gentleman,  that  has 
been  much  in  Africa , and  the  Indies , affert,  that 
he  never  faw  any  black  Woman,  that  was  crooked. 
The  Reafon  no  doubt  is,  that  they  keep  to  Na- 
ture ; whereas  our  Ladies  chufe  to  be  lhaped  by 
the  Staymaker. 


THE  Two  other  conftituent  Parts  of  Beauty 
are,  Expreflion  and  Grace  : The  former  of  which, 
is  common  to  all  Perfons  and  Faces ; and  the  latter, 
is  to  be  met  with  but  in  very  few. 


BY  Expreflion,  I mean  the  Expreflion  of  the 
Paflions  *,  the  Turns  and  Changes  of  the  Milfd, 
fo  far  as  they  are  made  vifible  to  the  Eye,  by  our 
Looks  or  Geflures. 

Tho*  the  Mind  appears  principally  in  the  Face, 
and  Attitudes  of  the  Head  ; yet  every  Part  almoft 
of  the  human  Body,  on  fome  Occaiion  or  other, 
D z may 
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may  become  expreflive.  Thus  the  languishing 
Hanging  of  the  Arm,  or  the  vehement  Exertion 
of  it ; the  Pain  expreft  by  the  Fingers  of  one  of 
the  Sons  in  the  famous  Group  of  Laocoon , and  in 
the  Toes  of  the  dying  Gladiator.  But  this  again 
is  often  loft  among  us  by  our  Drefs  ; and  indeed 
is  of  the  lefs  Concern,  becaufe  the  Expreflion  of 
the  Paflions  pafifes  chiefly  in  the  Face,  which  we 
(by  good  Luck)  have  not  as  yet  concealed. 

The  Parts  of  the  Face  in  which  the  Paflions 
mod  frequently  make  their  Appearance,  are  the 
Eyes,  and  Mouth ; but  from  the  Eyes,  they  dif- 
fufe  themfelves  (very  ftrongly)  about  the  Eyebrows ; 
as,  in  the  other  Cafe,  they  appear  often  in  the  Parts 
all  round  the  Mouth. 

Philofophers  may  difpute  as  much  as  they  pleafe, 
about  the  Seat  of  the  Soul ; but,  where-ever  it  re- 
fides,  I am  fure  that  it  fpeaks  in  the  Eyes. 

I do  not  know,  whether  I have  not  injured  the 
Eyebrows,  in  making  them  only  Dependants  on 
the  Eye  •,  for  they,  efpecially  in  lively  Faces,  have, 
as  it  were,  a Language  of  their  own  *,  and  are  ex- 
tremely varied,  according  to  the  different  Senti- 
ments and  Paflions  oi  the  Mind. 

I have  fometimes  obferved  a Degree  of  Dif- 
pleafure  in  a Lady’s  Eyebrow,  when  fhe  had  Ad- 
el refs  enough  not  to  let  it  appear  in  her  Eyes ; and 
at  other  times  have  difeovered  fo  much  of  her 

Thoughts-, 
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Thoughts,  in  the  Line  juft  above  her  Eyebrows  j 
that  (lie  has  been  amazed  how  any  body  could  tell 
what  pafted  in  her  Mind,  and  as  Hie  thought  un- 
difcovered  by  her  Face,  fo  particularly  and  di~ 
ftinctly. 

Homer  makes  the  Eyebrows  the  Seat  of  § Ma- 
jefty,  Virgil  of  f Deje&ion,  Horace  of  ||  Mo- 
defty,  and  Juvenal  of  * Pride  ; and  I queftion 
whether  every  one  of  the  PafTions  is  not  affigned, 
by  one  or  other  of  the  Poets,  to  the  fame  Part, 

If  you  would  rather  have  Authorities  from  the 
Writers  of  honeft  Profe,  Le  Brun  (who  publifhed 
a very  pretty  Treatife,  to  fhew  how  the  Paflions 
affecft  the  Face  and  Features)  fays,  that  the  princi- 


§ H,  Kell  KVCiViyuTlV  S It-  Otf’JOl  VZVVi  Yl&viw 
Ay.iif ogicu  V apa,  yjauicu  ippcoo <tv7 o cLvcDtJcs 
Kgctlos  ct'is'  [xiycLV  Jv  lAihi^iv  OAi >y.7rov. 

Ia.  cl.  530. 

It  was  from  this  Pafiage  that  Phidias  borrowed  all  the  Ideas 
of  that  Majefty  which  he  had  expreffed  fo  ftrongly  in  his 
famous  Statue  of  the  Jupiter  Olympias ; and  Horace , pro* 
bably,  his  — Cundta  fupercilio  moventis.  Lib.  3.  Od.  1.  8. 

■f  Frons  laeta  parum,  & deje&o  lamina  vultu. 

Virgil.  n.  6.  863. 

H Deme  fupercilio  nubem  ; plerumque  modeftus 
Occupat  obfcuri  fpeciem.  — Horat.  lib.  1.  Epijl.  1 8.  95^, 

f Malo  Venufnam,  quam  te,  Cornelia,  mater 
Gracchorum  ; fi  cum  magnis  virtutibus  affers 
Grande  fupercilium,  et  numeras  in  dote  triumphos. 

Jmjenal.  Sat.  6.  1 68. 

It  is  hence  that  the  Romans  ufed  the  Word  fuperciliofus  (as 
we  do  from  them  the  Word  fuperci  lions ) for  proud  and  arro- 
gant Perfons.  » 
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pal  Seat  of  them  is  in  the  Eyebrows;  and  old 
Pliny  had  laid  f much  the  fame  Thing,  fo  many 
hundred  Years  before  him. 

Hitherto  I have  fpoken  only  of  the  Pafiions  in 
general : We  will  now  confider  a little,  if  you 
pleafe,  which  of  them  add  to  Beauty ; and  which 
of  them  take  from  it. 

I believe  we  may  fay,  in  general,  that  all  the  tender 
and  kind  Pafiions  add  to  Beauty  ; and  all  the  cruel 
and  unkind  ones,  add  to  Deformity  : And  it  is  on 
this  Account  that  Good-nature  may,  very  juftly,  be 
faid  to  be  46  the  bed  Feature  even  in  the  fined 
“ Face.” 

Mr.  Pope  has  included  the  principal  Pafiions  of 
each  Sort,  in  Two  very  pretty  Lines : 

Love>  Hope , and  Joy , fair  Plcafure's  fmiling  T rain  \ 
Hate , j Fear,  and  Griefs  the  Family  of  Pain , 

The  former  of  which,  naturally  give  an  additional 
Ludre  and  Enlivening  to  Beauty  ; as  the  latter 
are  too  apt  to  fling  a Gloom  and  Cloud  over  it. 


*j-  Frons  triftitise,  hilaritatis,  dementias,  feveritatis  index : 
in  afeenfu  ejus  fupercilia,  & pariter,  & alterne  mobilia;  & in 
iis,  pars  animi.  [His]  negamus  ; annuimus.  Haec  maxime 
indicant  faftum.  Superbia  alicubi  conceptaculum,  fed  hie 
fedem  habet : in  corde  nafcicur;  hie  fubit,  hie  pendet.  Plin . 
Nat*  Hijt * lib*  xx.  cap.  37. 
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Yet  in  thefe,  and  all  the  other  Paflions,  I do 
not  know  whether  Moderation  may  not  be,  in  a 
great  meafure,  the  Rule  of  their  Beauty  ; almoft 
as  far  as  Moderation  in  Adions  is  the  Rule  of 
Virtue. 

Thus  an  exceflive  Joy  may  be  too  boifterous  in 
the  Face  to  be  pleafing ; and  a Degree  of  Grief, 
in  fome  Faces,  and  on  fome  Occafions,  may  be 
extremely  beautiful. 

Some  Degrees  of  Anger,  Shame,  Surprize, 
Fear,  and  Concern,  are  beautiful  * but  all  Excefs 
is  hurtful,  and  all  Excefs  ugly. 

Duloefs,  Aufterity,  Impudence,  Pride,  Affec- 
tation, Malice,  and  Envy,  are,  I believe,  always 
ugly. 

The  finelf  Union  of  Paflions,  that  I have  ever 
obferved  in  any  Face,  confided  of  a juft  Mixture 
of  Modefty,  Senfibility,  and  Sweetnels;  each  of 
which,  when  taken  fingly,  is  very  pleafing  ^ but 
when  they  are  all  blended  together,  in  fuch  a man'* 
ner  as  either  to  enliven  or  corred  each  other, 
they  give  almoft  as  much  Attradion,  as  the 
Pafiions  are  capable  of  adding  to  a very  pretty 
Face. 

JThe  prevailing  Palfion  in  the  Venus  of  Medici 
is  Modefty : .It  is  expreft  by  each  of  her  Hands, 
in  her  Looks,  and  in  the  Tgrn  of  her  Head. 

And 
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And  by  the  way,  I quedion  whether  erne  of  the 
chief  Reafons,  why  Side-faces  pleafe  one  more  than" 
Full  ones*  may  not  be  from  the  former  having 
more  of  the  Air  of  Modefty  than  the  latter. 
However  that  be,  this  is  certain,  that  the  bed 
Artifts  ufually  chufe  to  give  a Side-face,  rather 
than  a Full  one  i in  which  Attitude,  the  Turn  of 
the  Neck  too  has  more  Beauty,  and  the  Pafiions 
more  A&ivity  and  Force.  Thus,  as  to  Hatred 
and  Affedtion  in  particular,  the  Look  that  was 
formerly  fuppofed  to  carry  an  Infcdlion  with  it 
from  malignant  Eyes,  was  a fl anting'  Regard  *,  like 
that  which  Milton  gives  to  Satan  §,  when  he  is 
viewing  the  Happinefs  of  our  firft  Parents  in  Pa- 
radife ; and  the  Fafcination,  or  Stroke  of  Love, 
is  mod  ufually,  I believe,  conveyed,  at  fird,  in 
a Side-glance. 

It  is  owing  to  the  great  Force  of  Pleafingnefs 
which  attends  all  the  kinder  Paflions  *,  - “ That 
Lovers  do  not  only  feem,  but  are  really  more 
beautiful  to  each  other,  than  they  are  to  the  red 
of  the  World becaufe,  when  they  are  together, 
the  mod  pleafing  PalTions  are  more  frequently  ex- 
erted in  each  of  their  Faces,  than  they  are  in  either 
before  the  red  of  the  World.  There  is  then  (as 
a certain  French  Writer  very  Well  exprdfes  it)  “ A 
“ Soul  upon  their  Countenances,”  which  dees  not 


§ Afule  the  Devil  turn'd 

For  Envy  ; yet,  with  jealous  Leer  malign, 

Ey’d  them  aftaiicc. : Parrdi/e  Loft,  B.  4.  504. 

appear 
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Appear  when  they  are  abfent  from  each  other  ; or 
even  when  they  are  together,  converfing  with  other 
Perfons,  that  are  indifferent  to  them,  or  rather  lay 
a Reflraint  upon  their  Features. 

I dare  fay  you  begin  to  fee  the  Preference,  that 
the  Beauty  of  the  Paffions  has  over  the  Two  Parts 
of  Beauty  firft-mentioned  ; and  if  any  one  was  not 
thoroughly  convinced  of  if.  I fhould  beg  him  to 
confider  a little  the  following  Particulars  ; of  which 
every  body  mull  have  met  with  feveral  Inftances, 
in  their  Life-time. 

That  there  is  a great  deal  of  Difference  in  the 
fame  Face,  according  as  the  Perfon  is  in  a better 
or  worfe  Humour,  or  in  a greater  or  lefs  Degree  of 
Livelinefs. 

That  the  bell  Complexion,  the  fineft  Features, 
and  the  exadteft  Shape,  without  any  thing  of  the 
Mind  expreft  on  the  Face,  is  as  infipid  and  un- 
moving, as  the  waxen  Figure  of  the  fine  Duchefs 
of  Richmond  in  JVeJlmnJier  Abbey. 

That  a Face  without  any  good  Feature  in  it, 
and  with  a very  indifferent  Complexion,  (hall  have 
a very  taking  Air  *,  from  the  Senfibility  of  the 
Eyes,  the  general  good-humoured  Turn  of  the 
Look,  and  perhaps  a little  agreeable  Smile  about 
the  Mouth.  And  thefe  Three  Things,  I be- 
lieve., would  go  a great  way  toward  accounting  for 
the  Je  m fiai  quoi,  or  that  inexplicable  Pkafing- 

E nefs 
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nefs  of  the  Face  (as  they  chufe  to  caH  it),  whicfr 
is  fo  often  talked  of,  and  fo  little  undcrftood  ; as 
the  greater  Part,,  and  perhaps  all  the  reft  of  it, 
wouki  fall  under  the  laft  Article,  that  of  Grace. 

I once  knew  ai  very  fine  Woman,  who  was  ad- 
mired by  every  body  chat  faw  her,  and  icarce  loved 
by  any  body.  This  Ineffeftualnefs  of  all  her 
Beauties  was  occasioned  by  a Want  of  the  pleating 
Paftions  in  her  Face,  and  an  Appearance  of  the 
diipleafing  ones ; particularly,  thofe  of  Pride  and 
Ill-nature.  Nero , of  old,  feems  * to  have  had  this 
unpleafing  Sort  of  Handfomenefs,  and  probably  from 
much  the  fame  Caufe  * the  Good  nefs  of  his  Fea- 
tures being  overlaid  by  the  Uglinefs  of  the  Paftions 
that  appeared  on  his  Face, 

The  frneft  Eyes  in  the  World,  with  an  Excefs 
of  Malice  or  Rage  in  them,  will  grow  as  ftiocking. 
as  they  are  in  that  fine  Face  of  Medufa , on  the 
famous  Seal  in  the  Strozzi  Family  at  Rome . 

Thus  you  fee,  that  the  Paftions  can  give  Beau- 
ty, without  the  Aftiftance  of  Color  or  Form  > and 
take  it  away,  where  they  have  united  the  mod 
ftrongly  to  give  it : And  it  was  this  that  made  me 
afifert,  at  firft,  that  this  Part  of  Beauty  was  fo  ex* 
tremely  fuperior  to  the  other  Two. 


* "Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  that  Emperor,  fays,  “ That  he 
f*  had  a Look  which  might  rather  be  called  handfome  than 
t*  ^leafing;”  Valtu,  pukfcro  magij  quam  venulto.  Cap.  51. 

This, 
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This,  by  the  way,  may  help  us  to  account  for 
the  Juftnefs  of  what  Pliny  afferts  in  fpeaking  of 
the  famous  Statue  of  Laocoon  and  his  Two  Sons: 
He  fays.  It  was  the  fineft  Piece  of  Art  in  Rome  ; 
,and  * to  be  preferred  to  all  the  other  Statues  and 
Pidtures,  of  which  they  had  fo  noble  a Collection 
in  his  time.  It  had  no  Beauties  of  Color,  to  vie 
with  the  Paintings  ; and  other  Statics  there  (as  the 
Apollo  Belvedere. > and  the  Venus  of  Medici , in  par- 
ticular) were  as  finely  proportioned  as  the  Lao - 
:coon : But  this  had  a much  greater  Variety  of  Ex- 
preffion,  even  than  -thole  fine  ones  ; and  it  muft  be 
on  that  Account  alone,  that  it  could  have  been  pre- 
ferable .to  them,,  and  .all  the  reft. 

Before  I quit  this  Head,  I would  juft  remind 
■you  of  Two  things  that  I have  mentioned  before  : 
That  the  chief  Rule  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Paftion$, 
is  Moderation  .;  and  that  the  Part  in  which  they 
appear  moft  ftrongly,  is  the  Eyes.  It  is  there  that 
Love  holds  all  his  tenderefl  Language : It  is  there 
that  Virtue  commands,  Modefty  charms,  Joy  enli- 
vens^ Sorrow  engages,  and  Inclination  fires  the  Hearts 
:df  the  Beholders  : It  is  there  that  even  Fear,  and 
Anger,  and  Confufion,  can  be  charming.  But  all 
thefe,  to  be  charming,  muft  be  kept  within  their 
due  Bounds  and  Limits ; for  too  fallen  an  Appear^ 
ance  of  Virtue,  a violent  and  proftitute  Swell  of 


* Sicut  in  Laocoonte,  qui  eft  in  Titi  Imperatoris  domo ; 
epus,  omnibus  et  pidtune  et  ftatuarise  artis  prseferendum. 
fjin.  Nat.  Hijt.  lib.  36.  cap.  5, 

E 2 Paflion* 
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Pafllon,  a ruftic  and  overwhelming  Modedy,  a 
deep  Sadnefs,  or  too  wild  and  impetuous  a Joy* 
become  all  either  oppreflive  or  difagreeable. 


THE  lad  finifhing  and  nobled  Part  of  Beauty 
is  Grace  •,  which  every  body  is  accudomed  to  fpeak 
of  as  a thing  * inexplicable  ; and,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  I belie ve*  it  is  fo.  We  know  that  the  Soul 
is,  but  we  fcarce  know  what  it  is*,  every  Judge  of 
Beauty  can  point  out  Grace*,  but  no  one  that  I 
know  of  has  ever  yet  fixt  upon  a Definition  for  it. 

Grace  often  depends  on  fome  very  little  Inci- 
dents in  a fine  Face ; and  in  Adlions,  it  confids 
more  in  the  manner  of  doing  things,  than  in  the 
things  themfelves.  It  is  perpetually  varying  its 
Appearances,  and  is  therefore  much  more  difficult 
to  be  confidered,  than  any  thing  fixt  and  ftcady. 
While  you  look  upon  one,  it  deals  from  under  the 
Eye  of  the  Obferver  ^ and  is  fucceeded  perhaps  by 
another,  that  flits  away  as  foon,  and  as  imper- 
ceptibly. 


* Decorum  quoddam  arcanum,  atque  fjlicitas ; cujus  ef- 
fe&um  in  multis  videmus  quotidie ; caufam  vero  reddere 
nemo  poteft.  Erafmus  in  his  P bilodoxus . 

Horace  thought  it  To  far  from  being  explicable,  that  he 
does  not  even  venture  to  give  it  any  Name,  in  fome  very 
pretty  Lines  of  his  on  this  Subject. 

Quo  fugit  Venus,  heu  ! quove  Color?  Decens 
Quo  motus  ? Quid  habes  illius,  illitn, 

Qua  fpirabat  amores, 

me  furpuerat  mihi  ? — — Lib.  4,  Od,  13.  20. 

Is 
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It  is  on  this  Account  that  Grace  is  better  to  be 
fludied  in  Corregio' s,  Guido's,  and  Raphael's  Pic- 
tures, than  in  real  Life.  Thus,  for  Inftance,  if  I 
wanted  to  difcover  what  it  is  that  makes  Anger 
graceful,  in  a Set  of  Features  full  of  the  greateft 
Sweetnels ; I fiiould  rather  endeavour  to  find  it  out 
in  Guido's  St.  Michael , than  in  Mrs.  P * * i’s 
Face,  if  that  ever  had  any  Anger  in  it ; becaufe, 
in  the  pictured  Angel,  one  has  full  Leifure  to  con- 
fider  it  but,  in  the  living  one,  it  would  be  too 
tranfient  and  changeable  to  be  the  Subjedt  of  any 
fteady  Obfervation. 

But  though  one  cannot  punctually  fay  what 
Grace  is,  we  may  point  out  the  Parts  and  Things 
in  which  it  is  moft  apt  to  appear. 

The  chief  Dwelling-place  of  Grace  is  about  the 
Mouth  ; though,  at  times,  it  may  vifit  every  Limb 
or  Part  of  the  Body.  But  the  Mouth  is  the  chief 
Seat  of  Grace  as  much  as  the  chief  Seat  for  the 
Beauty  of  the  PaGions  is  in  the  Eyes. 

In  a very  graceful  Face,  by  which  I do  not  fo 
much  mean  a majeftic,  as  a foft  and  pleafing  one, 
there  is  now-and-then  (for  no  Part  of  Beauty  is 
either  fo  engaging,  or  fo  uncommon)  a certain 


* Thus  when  the  French  ufe  the  Expreflion  of  une  louche 
fort  gracieufe , they  mean  it  properly  of  Grace ; but  when 
they  lay,  desyeux  tres  gracieux,  it  then  falls  to  the  Share  of 
tfie  Pailions  j and  m^ans  kind  or  favourable. 

Delid- 
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Delicioufnefs  that  almoft  always  lives  about  the 
Mouth,  in  fomething  not  quite  enough  to  be  called 
a Smile,  but  rather  an  Approach  toward  one -5 
which  varies  gently  about  the  different  Lines  there, 
like  a little  fluttering  Cupid  \ and  perhaps  fome- 
times  difeovers  a little  Dimple,  that  after  juft  light- 
ening upon  you  difappears,  and  appears  again  by 
Fits.  This  I take  to  be  one  of  the  moft  pleafing 
Sorts  of  Grace  of  any  •,  but  you  will  underftand 
what  I mean  by  your  own  Memory,  better  than 
by  any  •Exprefftons  I could  poflibily  ufe  to  do 
feribe  it. 

The  Grace  -of  Attitudes  may  ’belong  to  the  Po- 
rtion of  each  Part,  as  well  as  to  the  Carriage  or 
Pifpofition  of  the  whole  Body  •,  but  how  much 
more  it  belongs  to  the  Head,  than  to  ,any  other 
Part,  may  be  feen  in  the  Pieces  of  the  moft  ce)e~ 
brated  Painters.;  and  particularly,  in  thofe  of  Guido  ; 
•who  has  been  rather  too  lavifh  in  bellowing  this 
Beauty  on  almoft  all  his  fine  Women,  whereas 
'Nature  has  given  it  in  fo  high  a Degree  but  to  very 
few. 

The  Turns  of  the  Neck  are  extremely  capable 
oF  Grace  ; and  are  very  eafy  to  :be  obferved,  and 

very  difficult  to  be  accounted  for. 

\ 

How  much  of  this  Grace  may  belong  to  the 
Arms  and  Feet,  as  well  as  to  the  Neck  and  Head, 
may  be  feen  in  dancing  ; but  it  is  not  only  in  gen- 
jeeJ  Motions,  that  a very  pretty  Woman  will  be 
2 graceful ^ 
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grate Fd  *,  and  Ovid  (who  was  fo  great  a Mafler  hi 
all  the  Parts  of  Beauty)  had  very  good  Reafon  for 
faying*,  That  when  Venus , to  pleafe  her  Gallant, 
imitated  the  hobbling  Gait  of  her  Hufband,  her 
very  Lamenefs  had  a great  deal  of  Prettinefs  and, 
Grace  in  it. 

“ Every  f Motion  of  a graceful  Woman  (lays 
another  Writer  of  the  fame  Age)  is  full  of  Grace/* 
She  defigns  nothing  by  it  perhaps,  and  may  even 
not  be  fenfible  of  it  herfelf ; and  indeed  (he  (hould 
not  be  fo  too  much*,  for  the  Moment  that  any 
Gefture  or  Aftion  appears  to  be  affe&ed,  it  ceafes 
to  be  graceful. 

Horace  (|  and  Virgil  feem  to  extend  Grace 
fo  far,  as  to  the  Flowing  of  the  Hair;  and 

TV 


• Nec  Venus  oranti  {neque  enim  Dea  mollior  ulla 
Ruitica  Gradivo  dij&cilifve  fuit ; 

Ah  quoties  lafciva  pedes  riffle  mariti 
Dicitur,  & duras  arte  vel  igne  manus ! 

Marte  palam,  fwmdat  Vulcanum:  imitata  decebat ; 
Multaque  cum  forma  gratia  mifta  fuit. 

Ovid,  de  Arte  Amandi,  2.  570* 

Illdm,  quicquid  agit,  qtioquo  veftigia  vertit, 

Componit  furtim  fubfecpiicurque  decor. 

Tibullus , lib.  4.  El.  2.  S, 

| Crine  decorum.  Horace , Jib.  1.  Od.  32.  12. 

Intonfofque  agitaret  Apollinis  aura  capillos.  Id.  Epod.  15. 
Ipfe  jugis  Cynthi  graditur  ; mollique  fluentem 
Fronde  premit  crinem  fingens,  atque  implicat  auro  : 

Tela  fonant  humeris.  Haud  illo  fegnior  ibat 
4&neas  taotum  egregio  decus  enitet  ore. 

Virgil.  JEn.  4.  150.' 
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§ Tibullus , even  to  the  Drefs  of  his  Mi  ft  refs  •,  but 
then  he  aftigns  it  more  to  her  Manner  of  putting 
on,  and  appearing  in  whatever  fhe  wears,  than  to 
the  Drefs  itielf.  It  is  true,  there  is  another  wicked 
Poet,  who  has  faid  (with  much  lefs  Decency),  “ that 
<c  Drefs  is  the  better  *Half  of  the  Woman.” 

There  areTwo  very  diftindl  (and  as  it  were  oppo- 
fite)  Sorts  of  Grace  •,  the  Majeftic,  and  the  Familiar  * 
I fliould  have  called  the  latter  by  the  Name  of  Pleaf- 
ing,  had  not  I been  afraid  of  a Tautology  *,  for  Grace 
is  Pleafingnefs  itfelf : The  former  belongs  chiefly 
to  the  very  fine  Women  ; and  the  latter,  to  the 
very  pretty  ones  ; that  is  the  more  commanding, 
and  this  the  more  delightful  and  engaging.  The 
Grecian  Painters  and  Sculptors  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
former  moft  ftrongly  in  the  Looks  and  Attitudes  of 
their  Minerva' s ; and  the  latter,  in  thofe  of  Venus . 


/ Xenophon , in  his  Choice  of  Hercules  (or,  at  leaft, 

<\P biH/i \ JL*  the  excellent  Tranflator^of  that  Piece),  has  made 
^ juft  the  fame  D iff  i nation  in  the  Perfonages  of 

* - -*  i_ 

And  again  of  the  fame; 

/ humeroique  Deo  fimilis : namque  ipfft  decoram 

H If"  «•  - Ca,‘fariem  nato  genetrix,  lumenque  juventsc 

, P f ^ p '1/^S*.- Purpureum,  Sc  laetos  oculis  affiarat  lionores.  JEn.  591. 

$ Sen  folvit  crines,  fufis  decet  effe  capillis; 

Seu  comfit,  comtis  eft  veneranda  comis ; 

Urit,  feu  Tyria  voluit  procedere  palla  ; 

Urit,  feu  nivea  Candida  vefte  venit : 

Talk  in  ceterno  felix  Vertumnus  Olympo 
JMille  habet  ornatus,  mille  decenter  hab^t. 

Tibullus,  lib.  4. 


Pars  nynima  eft  ipfe  puella  fui,  Ovid. 


El.  2.  14.1 
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Wifdom  and  Pleafure-,  the  former  of  which  he 
defcribes  as  moving  on  to  that  young  Hero,  with 
the  majeftic  Sort  of  Grace  s and  the  latter,  with  the 
familiar. 

Graceful*  yet  each  with  different  Grace  they  move  \ 

*1  his fir  iking  [acred  Awe*  that  fofter  winning  Love  *. 

i 

The  ftrongeft  Examples  of  each  kind  that  I ever 
remember  to  have  feen,  was  Lady  S * * * . for 
the  majeftic  fort  of  Grace  j Lady  R * * * , for  the 
familiar  and  Mrs.  B * * * , for  each,  at  differ- 
ent times  ; and  fometimes  for  both  of  them  united 
and  blended  together. 

But  not  to  have  you  imagine,  that  I am  inclined 
to  confine  this  Part  of  Beauty  only  to  Perfons  of 
Quality  and  Diftindion  ; 1 fhall  juft  add,  that  we 
meet  it,  not  unfrequently,  even  on  the  Stage-, 
and  particularly,  in  that  fort  of  Dances  which  are 
meant  to  exprefs  Charaders  and  Paftions ; and  in 
which  you  may  eafily  recoiled  how  much  Comar  go 
excelled,  for  the  nobler  fort  of  Grace  j and  Fcjfa - 
nine*  for  the  more  tender  and  pathetic. 

There  is  no  Poet  I have  ever  read,  who  feems 
to  me  to  underftand  this  Part  of  Beauty  fo  well 
as  our  own  Milton . He  fpeaks  of  thefe  Two 
forts  of  Grace,  very  diftindly  and  gives  the 


Ma- 


* Choice  of  Hercules,  St.  3. 

F 
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Majefiic  * to  his  Adam , and  both  the  Familiar 
and  Majeftic  to  Eve ; but  the  latter  in  a lefs  De- 
gree than  the  former:  In  doing  which  he  might 
either  be  led  by  his  own  excellent  Judgment,  or 
poftibly  might  have  an  Eye  to  what  is  faid  by 
f Cicero , in  fpeaking  on  this  Subject . 


i 


* Two  of  far  nobler  Shape,  crett  and  tall. 

Godlike  erefl,  with  native  Honour  clad, 
lu  naked  Majefty,  feem'd  Lords  of  all; 

.And  worthy  feem’d.  For  in  their  Looks  divine 
The  Image  of  their  glorious  Maker  ihone : 

Truth,  Wifdom,  Sandlitude  feverc  and  pure ; 

Severe,  but  in  true  filial  Freedom  plac’d ; 

Whence  true  Authority  in  Men  : Though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  Sex  not  equal,  feem’d. 

For  Contemplation  he,  and  Valour,  form’d; 

For  Softncfs  Ihc,  and  fweet  attractive  Grace. 

Milton  s Farad.  Lojl , h.  4.  298. 

T efpy’d  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall. 

Under  a Plantain  ; yet  methought  lefs  fair, 

Lefs  winning  foft,  Ids  amiably  mild, 

Than  that  fmooth  watry  Image. 

[Eve,  of  Adam  and  herfelf.)  lb.  *v.  4&0. 

— — Her  heav’nly  Forfn 

Angelic,  but  more  foft  and  feminine; 

Her  graceful  Innocence  ; her  ev’ry  Air 

Of  Gelture,  or  leaft  Adlion. B.  9.  461. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  Steps : Heav’n,  in  her  Eye  ; 

In  ev’ry  Gefture  Dignity,  and  Love.  B.  8.  489. 

Speaking,  or  mute,  all  Comelinefs  and  Grace 
Attends  thee  ; and  each  Word,  each  Motion,  forms. 

lb.  <v.  223. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  in  each  of  the  Three  Iaft  Pafiages,  Milton 
feems  to  have  had  thole  Lines  of  Tibullus  in  his  Thoughts; 
Iilam,  quicquid  agit,  quoquo  veiligia  vertit, 

Componit  furtim  fubfequiturque  decor. 

f Vcnuftatem,  muliebrem  ducere  debemus;  dignitatem, 
virilem.  Cicero  dc  Ojfic.  lib.  1.  130. 


Though 
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Though  Grace  is  fo  difficult  to  be  accounted  for 
in  general;  yet  I have  obferv’d  Two  particular 
things,  which  (I  think)  hold  univerfally  in  rela- 
tion to  it. 

The  Firft  is : “ That  there  is  no  Grace,  with- 
ce  out  Motion by  which  I mean,  without  fome 
genteel  or  pleafing  Motion,  either  of  the  whole 
Body,  or  of  fome  Limb,  or,  at  Jeaft,  of  fome 
Feature.  And  it  may  be  hence,  that  Lord  Bacon 
(and,  perhaps,  Horace),*  call  Grace,  by  the  Naitie 
of  decent  Motion;  juft  as  if  they  were  .equivalent 
Terms. 

Virgil  in  one  Place  points  out  the  Majefty  of 
Juno,  and  in  another  the  graceful  Air  of  Apollo  f, 
by  only  faying,  that  they  move  ; and  pofiibly  Ire 
means  no  more,  when  he  makes  the  Motion  of 
Venus  § the  principal  thing,  by  which  AEneas  dif- 


* In  Beauty.,  that  of  Favour  is  more  than  that  of  Colour  ; 
and  that  of  gracious  and  decent  Motion,  more  than  that  of 
Favour.  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  Vol.  3.  p.  362. 

Quo  fugit  Venus,  heu  ! -quove  color?  Decens 

Quo  motus?  (For  fo,  I think,  this  Paffage  fhould  be 

read;  becaufe  the -Epithet  of  graceful,  cannot  belong  to  Co- 
lour)   Horace , lib.  4.  Od . 13.  I 8. 

■p  All  ego,  quae  div urn  tncedo  regina — — ■ An.  1.  46. 

Ipfe  jugis  Cynthi  graditur.  An.  4.  147. 

£ Dixit ; & avertens  rofea  cervice  refulfit ; 

Ambrofiatque.comae  divinum  vertice  odorem 

Spiravere  : pedes  veftis  deliuxit  ad  imos ; 

* =Et  vera  inceifu  patuit  Dea.  Ille  ubi  matrem 

Agnovit,  & c.  *- — An.  , 1.  406.- 

F 2 covers 
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covers  her  under  all  her  Difguife  *,  though  the  Com- 
mentators* as  ufual,  would  fain  find  out  a more 
dark  and  myderious  Meaning  for  it. 

All  the  bed  Statues  are  reprefented  as  in  fome 
Action,  or  Motion  ; and  the  mod  graceful  Statue 
in  the  World  (the  Apollo  Belvedere ) is  fo  much  fo, 
that  when  one  faces  it  at  a little  Didance,  one  is 
almod  apt  to  imagine,  that  he  is  aftually  going  to 
move  on  toward  you. 

All  graceful  Heads,  even  in  the  Portraits  of  the 
bed  Painters,  are  in  Motion  ; and  very  drongly  in 
thofe  of  Guido  in  particular  ; which,  as  you  may 
remember,  are  all  either  cading  their  Looks  up 
toward  Heaven,  or  down  toward  the  Ground,  or 
fide-way,  as  regarding  fome  Object.  A Head 
that  is  quite  unadtive,  and  flung  flat  upon  the 
Canvas  (like  the  Faces  on  Medals  after  the  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  or  the  Gothic  Heads  before 
the  Revival  of  the  Arts)  will  be  fo  far  from  having 
any  Grace,  that  it  will  not  even  have  any  Life 
in  it. 

The  Second  Obfervation  is : “ That  there  can 

be  no  Grace,  with  Impropriety  or,  in  other 
Words,  that  nothing  can  be  graceful,  that  is  not 
adapted  to  the  Characters  of  the  Perfon. 

The  Graces  of  a little  lively  Beauty  would  be- 
come ungraceful  in  a Character  of  Majedy  ; as 
the  majedic  Airs  of  an  Emprefs  would  quite  de- 

droy 
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ftroy  the  Prettinefs  of  the  former.  The  Vivacity 
that  adds  a Grace  to  Beauty  in  Youth,  would  gtve 
an  additional  Deformity  to  old  Age  *,  and  the  very 
fame  Airs,  which  would  be  charming  on  fome  Oc- 
cafions,  may  be  quite  ffiocking  when  extremely 
mif-timed,  or  extremely  mif-placed. 

This  infeparable  Union  of  Propriety  and  Grace 
feems  to  have  been  the  general  Senfe  of  Mankind  * 
as  we  may  guefs  from  the  * Languages  of  feveral 
Nations ; in  which  fome  Words  that  anfwer  to  our 
Proper  or  Becoming,  are  ufed  indifferently  for 
Beautiful  or  Graceful. 

And  yet  I cannot  think  (as  fome  feem  inclined 
to  do),  that  Grace  confifts  entirely  in  Propriety ; 
becaufe  Propriety  is  a thing  eafy  enough  to  be  un- 
derflood, and  Grace  (after  all  we  can  fay  about  it) 
very  difficult.  Propriety  therefore  and  Grace  are 
no  more  one  and  the  fame  thing,  than  Grace  and 
Motion  are : ’Tis  true,  it  cannot  fubfifl  without 
either  ; but  then  there  feems  to  be  fomething  elfe, 
what  I cannot  explain,  and  what  I do  not  know 
that  ever  any  body  has  explained,  that  goes  to  the 
Compofition ; and  which  poffibly  may  give  its 
greatefl  Force  and  Pleafingnefs. 


* Thus,  among  the  Greeks,  the  Words  TlpZ'zrcv  and  K &Kov, 
and  among  the  Romans , Puh hr um  and  Decent,  or  Decorum, 
are  ufed  indifferently  For  one  another. 


What- 
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Whatever  are  the  Caufes  of  it,  this  is  certain, 
that  Grace  is  the  chief  of  all  the  condiment  Parts 
of  Beauty  *,  and  fo  much  fo,  that  it  feems  to  be  the 
only  one  which  is  abfolutely  and  univerfally  ad- 
mired : All  the  reft  are  only  relative.  One  likes  a 
brunette  Beauty  better  than  a fair  one  ; I may  love 
a little  Woman,  and  you  a large  one,  beft  •,  a Perfon 
of  a mildTemper  will  be  fond  of  the  gentler  Paflions 
in  the  Face,  and  one  of  a bolder  Caft  may.  chufe 
to  have  more  Vivacity  and  more  vigorous  Paflions 
expreft  there : But  Grace  is  found  in  few,  and  is 
pleading  to  all. 

Grace,  like  Poetry,  muft  be  born  with  a Perfon  ; 
and  is  never,  wholly,  to  be  acquired  by  Art. 

The  mo  ft  celebrated  of  all  the  antient  Painters* 
was  Apelles  ; and  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  the 
Modern,  Raphael:  And  ’tis  remarkable,  that  the 
cliftinguifhing  Chai  a&er  of  each  of  them  was  Grace. 
Indeed,  that  alone  could  have  given  them  fo  high 
a Pre-eminence  over  all  their  other  Competitors. 

Grace  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lowed  Parc 
of  Beauty,  or  Color  * very  little  with  Shape*  and 
very  much  with  the  Paflions;  for  it  is  fhe  who 
gives  their  higheft  Zed,  and  the  mod  delicious 
Part  of  their  Pleafingnefs  to  the  Expreftions  of  each 
of  them. 

All  the  other  Parts  of  Beauty  are  pleafing  in  fome 
Degree,  but  Grace  is  Pleafingnefs  .itfclf  j and  the 
2 old 
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old  Romans  in  general  feem  to  have  had  this  No- 
tion of  it ; as  may  be  inferred  from  the  original 
Import*  of  the  Names  which  they  ufed  for  this 
Part  of  Beauty. 

The  Greeks , as  well  as  the  Romans , muft  have 
been  of  this  Opinion  ; when,  in  fettling  their  My- 
thology, they  made  the  Graces  the  conftant  At- 
tendants of  Venus , or  the  Caufe  of  Love ; and, 
in  Fa£f,  there  is  nothing  caufes  Love  fo  generally, 
and  fo  irrefiftibly,  as  Grace.  ’Tis  like  the  Cefttis 
of  the  fame  Goddefs,  which  was  fuppofed  to  com- 
prehend f every  thing  that  was  winning  and  en- 
gaging 


* Gratia , from  gratusy  or  pleafing  ; and  decor y from  deans, 
or  becoming*  fyfTif  Jrrrrn  OLpOMto . Mi  U* } < 

•j*  H,  V.etl  5t70  TVICTZCTZIV  iAVTcIjo  KITOV 
n OCKlAoV  2 I'dct  Si  at  ^ZKiClil^ldO.TSSCLvlsL  Tijvrjo. 

EkP  iVl  (JiV  'btttfrc,  Z'J  S iy.bl'QS,  Z\>  S' 

TlctfV&or/f,  nr’  zkaz^z  voov  Trv,ict  yooiiovjo-jr 
Toy  oi  zuCaaz  i7ro*  T*  V ovoy.ct?*. 

Til  IVV  TojoV  Tito  r Zy&AT$*0  KOATCt) 

UotKihov,  & iv t zsctv]dL  rilevxtf&r  ovSz  <rz  qwy.1 
ATTfiizjcv  ye  vuSut,  o r/  ; pfeat  aoTi  yevoiVAs. 

Qi  zoi]'t  uetSnffiV  Si  poeo7T/$  <tso\vicl  He«* 

MeiS hctA'Jol  S'  erTtija  no  zyKArd-Jo  koKtu. 

Homer , II.  c.  223. 

She  (aid  ; with  Awe  divine,  the  Queen  of  Love 
Obey’d  the  Sifter  and  the  Wife  of  Jove: 

And  from  her  fragrant  Breaft  the  Zone  unbrac’d. 

With  various  Skill  and  high  Embroid’ry  grac’d. 

In  this  was  ev’ry  Art,  and  ev’ry  Charm, 

To  win  the  wifeft,  and  the  coldeft  warm  : 

Fond  Love,  the  gentle  Vow,  the  gay  Defire, 

The  kind  Deceit,  the  ftiil  reviving  Fire, 

Perfuafive  Speech,  and  more  perfuafive  Sighs, 

Silence  thru  fpoke,  and  Eloquence  of  Eyes. 


This 
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gaging  in  it ; and  befide  all,  to  oblige  the  Heart 
to  Love,  by  a fecret  and  inexplicable  Force,  like 
that  of  fome  magic  Charm. 


AS  Crito  paufed  here,  both  Milesius  and 
Timanthes  thanked  him  for  his  Account  of  a 
thing,  which  they  had  never  heard  fo  far  accounted 
for  before  ; and  the  latter  added,  that  in  his  Divi- 
fion  of  the  Parts  which  conftitute  Beauty,  he,  at 
firft,  thought  him  guilty  of  an  Omifuon,  in  not 
adding  a Fifth,  that  of  Motion.  Crito  faid,  that 
he  had  not  forgot  that,  but  thought  it  was  compre- 


This  on  her  Hand  the  Cyprian  Goddefs  laid  ; 

Take  this,  and  with  it  all  thy  Wilh,  the  faid  : 

With  Smiles  lhe  took  the  Charm  ; and  fmiling  preft 
The  pow’rful  Cejlus  to  her  fnowy  Bread. 

Pope , 11.  14.  256. 

La  Motte  s Imitation  of  the  fame  PafTage,  is  extremely  good 
too  i though  he  adds  a French  Flourish  at  the  End  of  it. 

Ce  tiflu,  le  fimbole  & la  caufe  a la  fois 
Du  pouvoir  de  1’  amour,  du  charme  de  fes  loix. 

Elle  enflamme  les  yeux,  de  cet  ardeur  qui  touche ; 

D’  un  fourire  enchanteur,  elle  anime  la  bouche : 

PalTionne  la  voix,  en  adoucit  les  fons ; 

Prete  ces  tours  heureux,  plus  forts  que  les  raifons : 

Infpire,  pour  toucher,  ces  tendres  ftratagemes; 

Ces  refus  attirans,  P ecueil  des  fages  memes : 

Et  la  nature  enfin  y voulut  renfermer 
Tout  ce  qui  perfuade,  & ce  qui  fait  aimer. 

En  prenant  ce  tiflu,  que  Venus  lui  prefente, 

Junon  n’  etoit  que  belle,  elle  devient  charmante. 

Les  graces,  & les  ris,  les  plaifirs,  & les  jeux, 

Surpris  cherchent  Venus ; doutent  qui  P eft  des  deux: 

L'  Amour  meme  trompe,  trouve  Junon  plus  belle; 

Et,  fon  arc  a la  main,  deja  vole  apres  elle. 

hende#' 
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hended  under  the  other  Heads.  For  all  genteel 
Motion  (fays  he),  as  I have  been  fo  lately  mention- 
ing, falls  under  the  Article  of  Grace  ; whence  Ho- 
race calls  it  by  it’s  true  Name  of  graceful  Motion  ; 
and  common  Motions  are  only  fo  many  Variations 
of  the  Attitude,  or  Pofition  of  the  particular  Parts 
of  the  Body,  and  Features  of  the  Face  : The  more 
fignificant  of  which,  belong  to  the  Article  of  the 
Paffions;  and  the  lefs  fignificant,  may  be  compre- 
hended under  that  of  mere  Form  or  Figure.  And 
now  I mention  Horace , added  he,  *tis  obfervable 
enough,  that  he,  and  the  other  Roman  Authors, 
have  diftinft  Names  for  each  of  my  Fotir  condi- 
ment Parts  of  Beauty,  which  the  Commentators 
and  Didtionary- Writers  have  been  fome times  too 
apt  to  miftake  for  Names  of  Beauty  in  general. 
Thus  for  the  Firft  they  ufe  the  Word,  Color  •,  for 
the  Second,  Forma ; for  the  Third,  they  feem  to 
have  had  feveral  didind  Names,  according  to  the 
different  Sorts  of  Paffions  whofe  Delightfulnefs  they 
fpoke  of;  for  the  Fourth,  they  ufed  Gratia  and 
Decor , when  they  fpdke  of  it  in  general  and 
Venujlas  or  Dignitas , when  they  had  a mind  to  be 
more  particular.  Their  Word  Nit  of'  too*,  and 


* Liparse'i  nitor  Hebri.  Herat.  Lib.$.  Od.  iz.  6. 

Urit  me  Glycerse  nitor 
Splendentis  Pario  marmore  purius. 

Id.  Lib.  i,  OJ.  uj.  6, 

The  Epithets  ?narinorcus , eburneus , and  candidus , are  all  ap- 
plied to  Beauties  by  the  Roirtan  Poets;  fometim'es  a»  to  ti.eir 
-jpPe>  ionietimcs  as  to  the  Shiningnefs  here  fpoken  oh 

Q feme 
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fome  others  of  a like  Import,  which  feem  fome- 
times  to  be  tiled  in  general  for  Beauty,  belong 
more  properly  to  that  fuperficial  Sort  of  Beauty, 
which  I mentioned  in  part  under  the  Firft  Head, 
in  fpeaking  of  the  filky  Appearance  of  the  Skin, 
and  the  Luminoufnefs  in  fome  Eyes.  But  to  talk 
of  Things,  rather  than  Words  ; I fhould  be  willing 
to  add  fome  general  Obfervations  that  I have  made, 
at  times,  in  thinking  on  this  Subjed. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  fome  Writers,  that 
there  is  naturally  a great  deal  of  Propriety  in  Plea- 
lure  ; or,  in  other  Words,  that  Pleafure  is  annex t 
by  Nature  to  fuch  Things  as  are  proper  for  our 
Prefervation,  and  Pain  to  fuch  as  would  be  de- 
ifrudive  to  us.  Thus  Pleafure,  for  Example,  is 
annext  to  Food  and  Exercife  ; and  Pain,  to  fuch 
Degrees  of  Abftinence  and  Indolence  as  would  be 
hurtful.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  in  the  differ- 
ent Sort  of  Pleafures,  adapted  to  each  Stage  of 
human  Life.  Thus  in  Infancy,  when  Growth  is 
as  neceffary  as  Support,  we  have  more  frequent 
Returns  of  Appetite,  and  more  Pleafure  in  Feed- 
ing ^ and  as  frequent  Feeding  requires  the  more* 
Exercife,  the  chief  Pleafure  of  that  Age  confifts 
in  the  Love  of  Motion,  and  in  a Series  of  little 
fportive  Exercifes.  The  fame  is  carried  on  in  other 
Pleafures,  equally  adapted  to  the  middle  and  latter 
Stages  of  Life  •,  fo  far,  that  where-ever  Nature  has 
affixt  a Pleafure,  fhe  feems  to  lead  and  conduct  us 
toward  fome  Duty  or  other  j either  for  the  Pre- 
fervation 
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fervation  of  the  Individual,  or  the  Continuance  of 
the  Species. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  the  fame  Propriety  to 
be  obferved,  in  the  Difpenfation  of  Beauty  and 
Deformity.  The  good  Paflions  are  all  pleafing  *, 
and  the  bad,  difagreeable.  Virtue  is  naturally  the 
molt  beautiful  and  lovely  thing  in  the  World  *, 
and  Vice,  the  molt  odious  and  deformed. 

There  is  alfo  a Propriety  in  the  Timing  of  Beau- 
ty. Thus,  for  Inftance,  a Peach  or  a Pine-apple 
are  in  their  higheft  Beauty,  juft  at  the  time  that 
they  ftiould  be  eat.  They  want  a Ripenefs  of 
Colors,  as  well  as  of  Tafte,  till  they  come  to  that 
State  * and  gradually  decay  in  Beauty,  as  they  go 
farther  and  farther  from  it. 

It  might  found  odd  to  you,  if  I ftiould  fay,  that 
a Woman  is  like  a Pine-apple  ; yet  the  Similitude 
would  hold  much  farther,  and  in  more  Particulars, 
than  any  one  would  at  firft  imagine.  She  has  her 
Seafon  of  growing  to  her  greateft  State  of  Beauty, 
of  Continuance  in  it,  and  of  a Decay  from  it,  as 
well  as  that  •,  and  the  higheft  Seafon  of  their  Beau- 
ty is  juft  as  properly  timed  in  the  one  Cafe,  as  in 
the  other. 

As  to  the  Quantity  of  Beauty,  in  particular 
Perfons,  I have  fometimes  had  a Thought,  which 
may  lerve  (at  leaft)  to  divert  you.  You  know  that 
Monf.  de  Piles,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Painters,  has 
G 2 laid 
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laid  down  a Scale  by  which  one  may  judge  of  their 
comparative  Excellence.  Now  I fhould  think,  that 
a Scale  might  be  fettled  in  the  fame  manner,  by 
which  one  might  judge  tolerably  well  of  the  pro- 
portional Excellence  in  any  of  our  mod;  celebrated 
Beauties.  In  this  Scale,  I would  fet  the  higheft 
Excellence  in  Color,  at  Ten ; in  Shape,  at  Twenty ; 
in  Expreflion,  at  Thirty  *,  and  in  Grace,  at  Forty, 
So  that  the  greateft  Excellence  of  Beauty,  at  the 
higheft  Reckoning  in  each  Part  of  it,  would 
amount  in  all  to  One  hundred. 

There  is  probably  no  Inftance  of  the  higheft  Ex^ 
cellence  in  all  thefe  Particulars,  in  any  one  Perfon, 
They  who  run  very  high  in  fome  Articles,  are  often 
as  deficient  in  others.  If  I was  to  ftate  the  Ac- 
count, as  to  fome  particular  Ladies,  who  have 
been  generally  allowed  to  be  very  great  Beauties,  I 
fhould  affign  to  Lady  L.B*  * * , Eight  for  Color, 
Four  for  Shape,  Twenty-five  for  Expreflion,  and 
•Ten  for  Grace;  in  all,  Forty-feven ; not  quite 
half-way  in  the  complete  Sum  of  Excellence : — 
To  Mrs.  A*  * * , Eight  for  Color,  Seventeen  for 
Shape,  Fifteen  for  Expreflion,  and  Twenty  for 
Grace ; in  all.  Sixty  Degrees  of  Excellence  : — And 
to  Mrs.  B * * * , Eight  for  Color,  Ten  for 
Shape,  Twenty- five  for  Expreflion,  and  Thirty 
for  Grace  ; in  all.  Seventy-three.  And  that  is  the 
higheft  Sum,  that  I could  in  Conference  allow  to 
$ny  Woman  that  I have  ever  yet  feen. 
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Extreme  Deformity  fhould  be  rated,  under  each 
Article,  at  the  fame  Numbers  as  the  higheft  Ex- 
cellence *,  and,  in  mixt  Beauties,  Deductions  fhould 
be  made  for  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Ad- 
ditions are  for  the  former.  Thus,  for  Example, 
Mrs.  M * * * , for  Color  Six,  Shape  Fifteen,  Ex- 
predion  Twenty,  to  be  deduced  ; Grace  Five  ; 
which  will  reduce  her  other  Degrees  of  Excellence 
only  to  Six. 

Others  would  have  no  Share  at  all,  in  our  pre- 
fent  SubjeCt  as  falling,  under  each  Article,  to  the 
Balance  of  Deformity.  Thus  Mrs.  P * * * , bad 
Color  Six,  Shape  ditto  Four,  Expreflion  of  bad 
Paffions  Twenty- five,  Ungracefulnefs  Ten-,  which 
together  make  Forty-five,  all  on  the  wrong  Side 
of  the  Queftion. 

I do  not  pretend,  in  all  this,  to  have  made  my 
Calculations  exaCtly ; but  rather  to  point  out  to 
you,  what  might  be  done  by  luch  as  are  more  exaCt 
Judges  of  Beauty  than  I can  pretend  to  be.  The 
bell  may  be  liable  to  fome  little  falfe  Byas  or  other ; 
but  if  their  Calculations  did  not  anfwer  in  every 
Point  precifely  to  the  Truth,  they  might  at  leaft 
come  very  near  it. 

Thefe  exaCt  Judges  indeed  may  not  be  fo  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  -,  for  Judgment,  as  well  as 
Beauty,  is  dealt  out  in  very  unequal  Proportions  to 
Mankind  ; and  a very  great  Excellence  in  either, 
falls  to  the  Lot  of  but  a few.  However,  good 
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Judgment  is  the  more  common  of  the  Two  ; and, 

I believe,  People  in  general  are  more  capable  of 
judging  right  of  Beauty  (at  leaft,  in  fome  Parts  of 
it),  than  they  are  of  moft  other  Things. 

Yet  there  are  a great  many  Caufes,  apt  to  mif- 
lead  the  Generality  in  their  Judgments  of  Beauty; 
and  I fhall  beg  leave  to  enumerate  fome  of  them. 

If  the  Affettion  is  entirely  engaged  by  any  one 
ObjeCt,  a Man  is  apt  to  allow  all  Perfections  to 
that  Perfon ; and  very  little,  in  comparifon,  to 
any  body  elfe  or,  if  they  ever  commend  others 
highly,  ’tis  for  fome  Circumftance  in  which  they 
bear  fome  Refemblance  to  their  favourite  ObjeCt. 

People  are  very  often  milled  in  their  Judg- 
ments, by  a Similitude  either  of  their  own  Tem- 
per, or  Perfonage,  in  others.  It  is  hence,  that  a 
Perfon  of  a mild  Temper  is  more  apt  to  be  pleafed 
with  the  gentler  Pafiions  in  the  Face  of  his  Miftrefs  ; 
and  one  of  a very  lively  Turn  would  choofe  more 
of  Spirit  and  Vivacity  in  his ; that  little  People  are 
inclin’d  to  prefer  pretty  Women,  and  larger  People 
majeftic  ones;  and  fo  on,  in  a great  Variety  of 
Inftances.  This  may  be  called  falling  in  Love 
with  ourfelves,  at  Second-hand ; and  Self-love  (what- 
ever other  Love  may  be)  is  fometimes  fo/alfe- 
fighted,  that  it  may  make  the  moft  plain,  and  even 
the  moft  difagreeable,  things  feem  beautiful  and 
pleafing, 
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I remember,  at  the  Tryal  of  the  Scotch  Lords  a 
few  Years  ago  in  IVeJlminfter-hall , a Pair  of  apifh 
Lovers,  that  fat  by  each  other  ; and  gave  no  fmall 
Diverfion  to  a good  Part  of  that  large  Cpmpany, 
before  the  Lords  made  their  Appearance.  They 
were  perpetually  turning  their  Heads  toward  each 
other,  a good  deal  in  the  fame  manner,  and  at  the 
fame  time  •,  fmil’d  together,  grinn’d  together,  and 
laugh’d  out  together.  All  their  Addons  were  pleaf- 
ing  to  each  other,  though  fo  very  difpleafing  to 
every  body  elfe. 

Sometimes  an  Idea  of  Ufefulnefs  may  give  a 
Turn  to  our  Ideas  of  Beauty ; as  the  very  fame 
things  are  reckoned  Beauties  in  a Coach-horfe, 
which  would  be  fo  many  Biemifhes  in  a Race- 
horle. 

I have  often  thought  fome  Ladies  a little  too 
unguarded,  as  to  this  Particular.  They  feem  to 
have  the  Polyphemus  * Idea  of  Beauty  and  talk  as 

if 


* When  Ulyjfes9  after  having  put  out  that  Cyclops's  Eye, 
tells  him  his  real  Name  and  Chara&er ; the  Monlter  makes 
the  following  Exclamation  : 

Q wowo/,  v yciAa,  Jh?  yz  TrelAdtpetJei  iK&Vci, 

E 7KZ  77*  ZV&AcfiZ  yetvjif  cLVHp  W*  75  yiyAf  75, 

T>;As/xo*  Ei^/cTm*  - 

O*  yoi  Zpy  Tcfc<f5  'TTAvJa  TZAivJniTA&eLl  QTlCJCi' 

X&pco V 5^  OJWHO*  &y.A(Ji1?A<&CLt  OT^TTM*. 

Aaa’  Aiti  7 iv a poo]  a yi yctv  kai  kaAov  zf'zyyyv 
zKzvtji&cu,  y.zycthw  ztfi&yzvov  aAkvi  « 

Nur  Ts  y 5 uv  oA/yo*  75,  kai  \sji^AVo^t  km  otKrvjy 
Op$a.Ay\i  — — — O A I.  516. 
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if  it  was  i Maxim  abfolutcly  edablifht  in  their 
Breads,  that  nothing  can  be  beautiful,  unlefs  it  has 
fome  Approach  to  the  Gigantic.  cc  Such  a Man,*’ 
fays  Mrs.  D * * * , <c  is  really  a pretty  Fellow, 
<c  though  fo  little  without  confidering,  that  he 
could  not  be  fo  pretty,  if  he  was  larger.  And 
then  is  die  for  ever  crying  up  her  chief  Favourite, 
Mr.  E * * * , with  that  very  bad  Face,  and  thofe 
very  bad  PalTions  which  generally  appear  in  it,  only 
becaufe  his  Shoulders  fpread  a good  deal  wider, 
than  they  ought  to  do. 

But  the  greated  and  mod  general  Mifleader  of 
our  Judgments,  in  relation  to  Beauty,  is  Cudom, 
or  the  different  national  Tades  for  Beauty  ; which 
turn  chiefly  on  the  Two  lower  Parts  of  it.  Color 
and  Form. 

It  was  from  the  mod  Common  Shape  of  his 
Countrywomen  that  Rubens , in  his  Pictures,  de- 
lights fo  much  in  Plumpnefs  *,  not  to  give  it  a 
worfe  Name.  Whenever  he  was  to  reprefent  the 
mod  beautiful  Women,  he  is  fure  to  give  them 
a good  Share  of  Corpulence.  It  feems  as  if  no- 


Oh  Heav’ns ! Oh  Faith  of  antien-t  Prophecies  f 

This  LT ehmus  Eurfmtdcs  foretold  : 

Long  lirrce  he  menac’d,  fuch  was  Heav’n’s  Command  j 
And  nam’d  UlyJJls  as  the  defin’d  Hand. 

1 deem’d  i'ome  godlike  Giant  to  behold ; 

Or  lofty  Hero,  haughty,  brave,  and  bold: 
iSiat  thh  weak  pygmy  Wretch.  — — 

Pope's  ctranfi<x(.  B.  9.  V.  603. 
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body  could  be  a Beauty  with  him,  under  Two 
hundred  Weight.  His  very  Graces  are  all  fat. 

But  this  may  go  much  farther  than  mere  Bulk ; 
it  will  reach  even  to  very  great  Deformities  •,  which 
fometimes  grow  into  Beauties,  where  they  are  ha- 
bitual and  general.  One  ol  our  own  Countrymen 
(who  was  a particularly  handfome  Man),  in  his  tra- 
velling over  the  Alps , was  detained  by  a Fever  in 
one  of  thofe  Villages,  where  every  grown  Perfon 
has  that  fort  of  Swellings  in  the  Neck,  which  they 
call  Goters ; and  of  which  I have  feen  fome,  very 
near  as  big  as  their  Heads.  The  fird  Sunday  that 
he  was  able,  he  went  to  their  Church  (for  he  was  a 
Roman  Catholic)  to  return  Thanks  to  Heaven  for  his 
Recovery.  A Man  of  fo  good  a Figure,  and  fo 
well  dred,  had  probably  never  before  been  within 
the  Walls  of  that  Chapel.  Every  body’s  Eyes 
were  fixt  upon  him  •,  and,  as  they  went  out,  they 
cried  out,  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear  them  ; “ O 
“ how  completely  handfome  would  that  Man  be, 
cc  if  he  had  but  a Goter  /” 

In  fome  of  the  mod  military  Nations  of  Africa , 
no  Man  is  reckoned  handfome  that  has  not  Five  or 
Six  Scars  in  his  Face.  This  Cuffom  might,  pof- 
fibly,  at  fird,  be  introduced  among  them,  to  make 
them  lefs  afraid  of  Wounds  in  that  Part,  in  Battle  ; 
but,  however  that  was,  it  grew  at  lad  to  have  fo 
great  a Share  in  their  Idea  of  Beauty,  that  they 
now  cut  and  fiafh  the  Faces  of  their  poor  little 
Infants,  in  order  to  give  them  thofe  Graces  when 
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they  are  grown  up,  which  are  fo  necefiary  to  win 
the  Hearts  of  their  Miftrefies;  and  which,  with 
the  Afiiftance  of  fome  Jewels,  or  Ingots  of  Gold, 

their  Nofes,  Ears,  and  Lips,  mull  certainly  be 
irrclxflible  to  the  Ladies  of  tha  \ Country. 

The  Covering  each  Cheek  all  over  with  a burn- 
ing Sort  of  red  Color,  has  long  been  look’d  upon 
in  a neighbouring  Country  to  be  as  necefiary  to 
render  a fine  Lady’s  Face  completely  beautiful,  as 
thefe  Scars  are  for  the  Beaux  in  Africa. 

5Tis  really  furprifing,  that  there  fhould  be  fo 
wide  a Difference  in  the  Tafies  of  Two  Countries, 
as  there  is  in  this  Particular  between  the  French  and 
us ; when  the  bordering  People  of  each  live  nearer 
together,  than  the  Inhabitants  do  in  the  Extremes 
of  one  of  our  own  moderate  Counties  •,  as,  for  In- 
ftance,  in  this  good  County  of  Surry , in  parti- 
cular. 

The  Firfi:  time  I law  the  Ladies  all  ranged  in 
the  Front  of  the  Boxes,  at  the  Opera  at  Paris , they 
feem’d  to  me  to  look  like  a long  Bed  of  high-co- 
lor’d  full-blown  Pionies  in  a Garden. 

The  Two  prettied  Women  I have  ever  feen, 
are  the  Duchefs  of  B * * * , in  France , and  Mrs. 
A * * * , in  England ; and  the  very  Reafon  why 
'I  fhould  give  the  Preference  to  the  latter  of  the 
Two  is,  that  the  former  is  obliged,  by  the  Fafhion 
of  the  Country  where  fhe  lives,  to  heighten  the 
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Color  of  the  Rofes  which  Nature  had  fcattered 
over  her  Cheeks,  into  one  great  Mafs  of  Ver- 
milion. 

Were  a Frenchman , on  his  firft  Coming  over 
hither,  to  fee  a Set  of  our  greateft  Beauties  all  in 
a Row,  he  might  probably  think  them  like  a Bed 
of  Lilies  -3  or,  at  leaft,  like  a Border  of  light-co- 
lor’d  Pinks. 

In  fa<ft,  when  the  Count  de  Grammont  was  in 
England  in  King  Charles  the  Second’s  time,  when 
the  Court  was  fo  gay,  and  fo  particularly  well 
furnilhed  with  Beauties;  he  faid,  u That  the 
44  Englijh  Ladies  were  particularly  handfome  ; but 
4C  that  it  was  a great  Pity  that  they  were  all  fo 
44  pale.” 

The  natural  Complexion  of  the  Italian  Ladies  is 
of  a higher  Glow  than  ours  ufually  are ; and  yet 
Mr.  Addifon  is  very  juft,  in  making  a Numidian 
call  the  Ladies  of  the  fame  Country,  4C  * Pale, 
44  unripen’d  Beauties.” 


• The  glowing  Dames  of  Zawci  s royal  Court 
Have  Faces  fiufhc  with  more  exalted  Charms : 

The  Sun,  that  rolls  his  Chariot  o’er  their  Heads, 

Works  up  more  Fire  and  Color  in  their  Cheeks  : 

Were  you  with  thefe,  my  Prince,  you’d  foon  forget 
The  pale,  unripen’d.  Beauties  of  the  North  ! 

S)pbrtxt  to  Juba  ; i n Cato.  A&  i.  Sc.  4. 
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The  Prince  of  Annamdboo , who  had  been  fo 
long,  and  laterly  fo  much  ul'ed  to  the  European 
Complexion,  yet  faid,  a little  before  he  left  Lon- 
don \ tc  That  Mifs  C*  * * would  be  the  molt 
“ charming  Woman  in  the  World,  if  fhe  was  but 
“ a Negro.” 

I remember  to  have  read,  in  an  Account  of 
fome  of  the  fartheft  Travels  that  any  of  our  People 
have  made  up  the  River  Gambia  ; that  when  they 
came  to  fome  Villages,  where  probably  no  Eu- 
ropeans had  ever  been  before,  the  Women  ran 
frighten’d  and  fcreaming  from  them  ; on  taking 
them  to  be  Devils,  merely  on  Account  of  the 
Whitenefs  of  their  Complexion. 

I cannot  help  obferving  to  you,  that  Heaven  is 
very  good  and  merciful  to  Mankind  even  in  making 
us  capable  of  all  this  Variety  of  Miftakes.  If 
every  Perfon  judg’d  exadlly  right  of  Beauty,  every 
Man  that  was  in  Love  in  fuch  a Diftrift,  would  be 
in  Love  with  the  fame  Wcman.  Only  confider  of 
what  fatal  Confequence  this  muft  be,  in  any  City 
or  Town  that  you  are  bed  acquainted  with.  The 
acknowleged  Fair  one,  in  the  fame  manner,  could 
choofe  out  but  one  happy  Man  for  her  Favourite, 
in  all  her  Town  of  Lovers*,  and  all  the  reft  muft 
be  left  in  a State  of  Defpair.  This  (as  bad  as  it 
would  be)  is  only  the  beft  Side  of  the  Cafe ; and 
fuppofing  every  thing  to  be  carried  on  with  a Pa- 
tience and  Tranquillity,  that  would  then  be  almoft 
impoflible  j for,  in  Truth,  if  the  Affe&ions  of  all 
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centred  on  the  fame  Objed,  nothing  but  perpetual 
Quarrels  and  Mifchiefs  would  be  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  fuperior  Beauty  of  each  Hamlet 
would  be  the  Objed  of  the  Hate  and  Malice  of 
all  the  reft  of  her  own  Sex  in  it ; and  the  Caufe  of 
DiiTenfion  and  Murders  among  all  of  the  other. ' 
If  this  would  hold  in  one  Town,  it  would  hold,' 
for  the  fame  Reafons,  in  every  other  Town  or 
Diftrid  } and  of  courfe,  there  would  be  nothing 
more  wanting  than  this  univerfal  right  Judgment 
of  Beauty,  to  render  the  whole  World  one  con- 
tinued Scene  of  Blood  and  Mifery. 

But  now  that  Fancy  has  perhaps  more  to  do  with 
Beauty  than  Judgment,  there  is  an  Infinity  of  Taftes, 
and  confequently  an  Infinity  of  Beauty  •,  for,  to  the 
Mind  of  the  Lover,  fuppofed  Beauty  is  full  as 
good  as  real.  Every  body  may  now  choofe  out 
what  happens  to  hit  his  own  Turn  and  Caft.  The 
honeft  Ruftic  can  think  himfelf  happy  in  his  Wo- 
man of  a good  ftrong  Make,  and  fun-burnt 
frowfy  Complexion  •,  the  fine  Gentleman  may  be 
bleft  in  his  Coquette  ; the  common  Soldier  can  de- 
light himfelf  with  his  Gin-drinking  Trull ; and  the 
Captain,  with  his  military  Miftrefs. 

This  increafes  the  Extent  of  Beauty  vaftly,  and 
makes  it  in  a manner  univerfal  *,  for  there  are  but 
few  People,  in  comparifon,  that  are  truly  beauti- 
ful j but  every  body  may  be  beautiful  in  the  Ima- 
gination of  fome  one  or  other.  As  I have  faid 
before,  fome  may  delight  themfelves  in  a black 
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Skin,  and  others  in  a white  ; fome  in  a gentle  na- 
tural Rofinefs  of  Complexion,  others  in  a high, 
exalted,  artificial  Red;  fome  Nations,  in  Waifts 
difproportionably  large;  and  another,  in  Waifts 
as  difproportionably  fmall.  In  fhort,  the  mod  op- 
pofite  Things  imaginable  may  each  be  looked  upon 
as  beautiful,  in  whole  different  Countries  ; or  by 
different  People,  in  the  fame  Country. 

I fhould  be  apt  to  make  a DiftinClion  here 
again,  as  to  the  Two  former  Parts  of  Beauty,  and 
the  Two  latter.  P'ancy  has  much  more  to  do  in 
the  Articles  of  Form  and  Color,  than  in  thofe  of 
the  Pafiions  and  Grace.  The  good  Pafiions,  as 
they  are  vifible  on  the  Face,  are  apparent  Good- 
nefs,  and  that  muft  be  generally  amiable ; and  true 
Grace,  where-ever  it  appears  to  any  Degree,  I fhould 
think,  muft  be  pleafing  to  every  human  Creature ; 
or,  perhaps,  this  may  never  appear  in  the  Women 
of  any  Nation,  where  the  Men  are  grown  fo  favage 
and  brutal,  as  to  have  loft  all  Tafte  for  it. 

Yet,  even  as  to  Grace  itfelf,  under  the  Notion  of 
Pleafingnefs  (as  I was  juft  now  calling  it),  it  may 
become  almoft  univerfal  ; and  be  as  fubjeCt  to  the 
Dominion  of  Fancy,  as  any  of  the  lefs  fignificant 
Parts  of  Beauty.  A Parent  can  fee  Genteelnefs,  in 
the  mod  aukward  Child  perhaps  that  ever  was 
born ; and  a Perfon  who  is  truly  in  Love,  will  be 
pleas’d  with  every  Motion  and  Air  of  the  Perfon 
belov’d  ; which  is  the  moft  diftingui filing  Cha- 
racter that  belongs  to  Grace.  ’Tis  true,  this  is 

all 
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all  a miftaken  Grace;  but,  as  to  that  particular 
Perfon,  it  has  all  the  Effe&s  of  the  true. 

Since  I have  fpoken  of  this  Extent  and  Univer- 
fality  of  fuppos’d  Beauty,  it  would  be  very  un* 
grateful  not  to  fay  fomething  of  the  real  Beauty  of 
the  other  Works  of  Nature  ; which  feem  to  reach 
every-where,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them  ; 
and  to  meet  us,  which-ever  Way  we  turn  our 
Eyes. 

If  we  look  upon  the  Earth,  we  fee  it  laid  out  in 
a thoufand  beautiful  Inequalities,  and  a pleafing  Va- 
riety of  Plains,  Hills,  and  Mountains;  generally 
cloathed  by  Nature  in  a living  Green,  the  Color 
that  is  the  mod  delightful  and  the  mod  refrefhing 
to  the  Eye ; diver fified  with  an  Infinity  of  different 
Lights  and  Shades ; adorn’d  with  various  Sorts  of 
Trees,  Fruits,  and  Flowers  ; interfperd  often  with 
winding  Rivers,  or  limpid  Streams,  cr  fpreading 
Lakes  ; or  terminating  perhaps  on  a View  of  the 
Sea,  which  is  for  ever  changing  its  Form,  and  in 
every  Form  is  pleafing. 

If  we  look  up  to  the  Heavens,  how  charming  are 
the  Rifing  of  the  Sun,  the  gentle  Azure  of  the 
noble  Arch  expanded  over  our  Heads,  the  various 
Appearance  and  Colors  of  the  Clouds,  the  fleeting 
Shower,  and  the  painted  Bow  ! Even  in  the  Ab- 
fence  of  its  great  Enlivener,  the  Sun,  we  fee  it  all 
dudded  with  living  Lights,  or  gilded  by  the  more 
folemn  Beauties  of  the  Moon ; mod  pleafing  in 
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her  infant  Shape,  and  moft  majeftic,  when  in  her 
full  Orb.  I know  not  how  it  may  be  with  others, 
but  to  me  the  very  Lightnings  are  pleafing,  when 
ftruggling  amidft  the  fhaded  Clouds  •,  and  thofe 
Fires  that  dart  and  waver  upwards,  fometimcs  in 
various  Colors,  and  fometimes  with  Streams  of 
gentle  Light,  not  unlike  the  Break  of  Day,  oitfirft 
Appearance  of  the  Morning,  from  whence  they 
have  their  Name. 

If  we  turn  toward  the  different  Sorts  of  Animals, 
Vis  obfervable  enough  among  them,  that  the  Beau- 
ty  which  is  defigned  chiefly  to  pleafe  one  another 
in  their  own  Species,  is  fo  contrived  as  to  diffufe 
Pleafure  to  thofe  of  other  Species,  or  at  lead:  to 
Man.  How  beautiful,  even  to  us,  are  the  Colors 
that  adorn  the  Necks  of  the  Pigeon  and  Pheafant  ? 
The  Train  of  the  Mackaw  and  Peacock  ? And  the 
whole  Drefs  of  feveral  Sorts  of  Birds,  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  Eaftern  Parts  of  the  World  ? How 
neat  and  pleafing  is  the  Make  of  the  Deer,  the 
Greyhound,  and  feveral  Sorts  of  Horfes  P How 
beautiful  is  the  Expreflian  of  the  Paflions,  in  a 
faithful  Dog  ? And  they  are  not  even  without  fome 
Degrees  of  Grace  ; as  may  be  feen,  in  particular, 
in  the  natural  Motions  of  a Chinefe  Pheafant ; or 
the  acquired  ones,  of  a managed  Horfe.  And  I 
the  rather  take  Part  of  the  Beauty  of  ail  thefe  Crea- 
tures to  be  meant,  by  the  Bounty  of  Nature,  for  us ; 
becaufe  moft  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Sea-Fifli 
(which  live  chiefly  out  of  our  Sight)  are  of  Co- 
lors 
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lors  and  Forms  more  hideous,  or  (at  bed)  lefs 


agreeable  to  us. 


And  as  the  Beauty  of  one  Species  of  Animals 
may  be  fo  defigned  and  adapted,  as  to  give  Plea- 
fure  to  many  others*,  fo  the  Beauty  of  different 
Worlds  may  not  be  confined  to  each,  but  be  car- 
ried on  from  one  World  to  another,  and  from  one 
Syftem  of  Worlds  to  another  *,  and  may  end  in  /Zu. 
one  great  univerfal  Beauty,  of  all  created  Matter  f 'fit,  ^ 

taken  in  one  View.  How  far  this  may  hold,  we" — * — ~ j| 

are  as  yet  incapable  even  of  forming  any  Guefs ; c 

but  fome  late  Difcoveries  have  fhewn,  that  there  is 


furprifing  Symmetry  and  Proportion  in  the  Sizes  and^  v ^ 


Difpofition  of  the  feveral  Worlds  in  our  own 
Syftem ; from  whence  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine, 
that  the  fame  Beauty  of  Proportion  is  kept  up  be- 
tween the  Worlds  of  other  Syftems ; and,  poftibly, 
even  between  one  Syftem  and  another : At  leaft,  all 
that  we  know  of  thefe  Worlds,  are  exactly  propor- 
tioned \ and  all  that  we  fee  of  them,  is  beautiful* 
Thus  all  fuch  of  them  as  come  within  our  View, 
make  what  we  call  a fine  ftarry  Heaven  ; and  as 
they  compofe  that  beautiful  Objedt  to  us,  fo  does 
our  Syftem  make  aPart  in  feveral  of  their  Profpedts ; 
and  may  be,  in  the  great  Compofition  of  the  Uni- 
verfe,  a little  fingle  Stud  in  a noble  Piece  of  mo- 
feic  Work. 


And  yet  all  the  Profufion  of  Beauty  I have  been 
fpeaking  of,  and  even  that  of  the  whole  Univerfc 
taken  together,  is  but  of  a weaker  Nature  in  Com- 

I parifon 


parifon  of  the  Beauty  of  Virtue.  It  was  extremely 
well  faid  by  Plato , That  if  Virtue  was  to  appear  in 
a vifible  Shape,  all  Men  would  be  enamoured  of 
her : And  it  fee  ms  as  if  the  Greeks  and  Romans 


the  Goddefs  of  Virtue,  and  the  Goddefs  of  Wif- 
dom  (which  was  often  taken  for  one  and  the  fame 
Thing  among  them,  as  well  as  in  our  Sacred  Wri- 
tings), were  always  reprefented  with  the  greateft 
and  molt  commanding  Beauty.  The  fame  appears 
yet  (Ironger  from  their  ufing  the  Words  Good  * 
and  Beautiful  indifferently  for  each  other;  as  if  all 
Beauty  was  contained  in  Goodnefs. 

Indeed  the  Beauty  of  Virtue  or  Goodnefs  ex- 
ceeds all  other  Beauty,  as  much  as  the  Soul  does 
the  Body, 

The  higheft  Objed  of  Beauty  that  we  can  fee 
is  the  Goodnefs  of  God,  as  difplayed  in  the  Works 
of  the  Creation.  In  him  all  Goodnefs  and  Beauty 
dwells ; and  whatever  there  is  of  moral  Beauty  in 
the  whole  Univerfe  befide,  is  only  as  fo  many  Ema- 
nations from  the  divine  Author  of  all  that  is  Good 
and  Beautiful. 

We  fometimes  fee  a few  feeble  Rays  of  this 
Beauty  receded  in  human  Adions,  but  much  dif- 
color’d  by  the  Medium  through  which  they  pafs  ; 


* K clkw9  n?i7ov*  Pulchrum,  Honelhun 


in  general  had  had  this  Idea  of  her  Beauty,  becaufe 


and. 
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and  yet  how  charming  do  they  even  thus  appear 
in  fome  Perfons,  and  on  fome  Occafions  P All  the 
Grandeur  in  the  World  is  as  nothing  in  Compan- 
ion of  any  one  of  thefe  good  becoming  Deeds. 
How  many  more  Charms  are  there,  for  Inftance, 
in  the  Actions  of  fuch  an  humble  Perfon  as  the 
Man  of  Rofs,  than  in  all  the  Victories  of  our  Ed- 
wards and  our  Harries  ? or  (to  go  farther  back  in 
Hiftory)  how  much  more  amiable  is  the  Death  of 
Socrates , than  the  whole  Life  of  Alexander  the 
Great  ? 

As  Virtue  is  the  fupreme  Beauty,  fo  is  Vice  the 
mod  odious  of  all  Deformities.  I do  not  know  how 
to  make  this  more  evident  to  you  by  any  Inftance, 
than  by  that  of  the  different  Condudb  of  Two  very 
celebrated  Poets,  Milton  and  Tajfo?  in  defcribing 
the  fallen  Angels : Tajfo's  Devils  are  chiefly  made 
hideous  by  their  Shape  ; their  Horns  and  Tails 
are  the  principal  Ingredients  of  Deformity  in  his 
Defcriptions  of  them  ^ whereas  Milton  generally 
omits  thofe  little  Particulars,  and  paints  out  the 
Deformity  of  their  Minds  •,  their  Pride,  Impiety, 
Malignity,  and  Obftinacy;  by  which  means  his 
Devils  are  tenfold  more  Devils,  and  more  odious 
and  horrible  to  the  Reader,  than  thofe  of  the  Italian 
Poet. 

There  is  a mighty  eafy  Confequence  to  be  drawn 
from  all  this,  which  well  deferves  to  be  more  ge- 
nerally obferved.  If  Virtue  be  the  chief  Beauty, 
People,  to  be  beautiful,  fnould  endeavour  to  be  vir- 

I z tuous  i 
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tuous;  and  fhould  avoid  Vice,  and  all  the  worft 
Sort  of  Paflions,  as  they  would  fly  Deformity.  I 
wifh  the  more  beautiful  Half  of  the  human  Creation, 
in  particular,  were  thoroughly  fenfible  of  this  great 
Truth;  “ That  the  readieft  way  to  be  beautiful, 

is  to  be  good  and  fuch  of  them  as  are  more  fe- 
licitous about  choofing  and  adjufting  what  they 
wear,  and  how  that  will  appear,  than  about  form- 
ing their  Minds,  and  regulating  their  difagreeable 
Paflions,  will  really  fall  under  the  Cenfure  I men- 
tioned before,  from  one  of  the  Latin  Poets ; and 
fhew  too  plainly  to  all  the  World,  that  they,  in 
their  own  Heaits,  confider  their  Drefs  as  the  bet- 
ter Part  of  themfeJves. 

I muft  have  quite  tired  you,  I believe,  added 
Cpito,  rifing;  and  fhould  be  glad  if  you  would 
take  a little  Walk,  to  refrefh  us  all  after  this  long 
Harangue.  It  has  been  far  from  feeming  long  to  us 
(reply’d  Milesius,  as  they  were  all  going  together 
out  of  the  Tent):  ’Tis  a Subjedt  that  can  fcarce 
ever  be  tirefome  *,  and  your  Manner  of  treating  it  • 
has,  in  general,  been  very  pleafing  ; only  I muft 
Jay,  that,  toward  the  Conclufion,  it  began  to  grow 
a little  too  like  a Sermon.  I wifh,  fays  Ti- 
manthes,  that  fome  Ladies  of  your  Acquaintance 
had  been  prefen t at  the  whole  Difcourfe,  and  par- 
ticularly at  that  Part  of  it ; for  I don’t  know  whe- 
ther it  might  not  have  done  them  more  Good,  than 
any  Sermon  that  they  ever  were  at  in  their  Lives/ 
However,  as  there  were  no  Ladies  here,  I wifh 
Crito  would  give  us,  who  were  of  his  Audience, 

Leave 
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Leave  to  beg  he  would  be  fo  good  as  print  It,  For 
the  Benefit  of  the  Fair  Sex  in  general  *,  for,  I dare 
lay,  it  would  be  of  good  Ufe  to  fome  of  them. 
I know  not  whether  it  would  be  of  any  Ufe  to 
them,  reply’d  Crito  *,  but  if  you  really  thought 
fo,  and  could  recoiled:  enough  of  it  to  write  ft 
down,  ’tis  entirely  at  your  Service  ; and  you  have 
my  full  Leave  to  fend  it  to  the  Prefs,  as  foon  as 
you  pleafe. 


FINIS. 


ERRATA. 

Page  3.  I.  18.  for  and  in  which,  read  in  which. 
Page  56.  1.  7.  for  on  firil,  read  or  the  firft. 
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